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w York, N. Y., under the act of March 
Presa Building. 


The Shape of Things 


THE GERMAN EASTERN ARMIES HAVE BEGUN 
anew offensive apparently aimed at Moscow. ¢ ontinuiny 
their ““wedge’’ tactics, they are attempting to encompass 
the Russian forces massed before the Sovict capital be 
tween two pincer arms projected from the Valdai hills 
on the north and the town of Roslavl nearly 400 miles 
to the south. This presumably is the “new gigantic event” 
mentioned by Hitler in his speech of October 3, al 
though the latest Berlin communiqués speak only of a 
drive along the shores of the Sea of Azov. Hitler spoke 
with great confidence about the situation on the Russian 
front, claiming that the U. S. S. R. was “already broken 
and will never rise again.” Yet intermingled with his 
Once 


boasts was an almost apologetic note. again he 


went to great lengths to explain that the war had been 
forced on him because Britain, under the influcnce of 
“international Jewry,’ had spurned his repeated ad- 
vances. Similarly he declared that he had had every in- 


tention of observing the pact with Moscow until tro 


mendous Russian concentrations on the Reich fronticrs 
forced him to take counter-measures. He went on t 
emphasize how important it had been to surprise the 
Russians and how successful he had been in achieving 


this aim. There seems to be some contradiction between 
this boast and his later statement that he, in turn, had 
been surprised by the magnitude of the Russian prepara- 
tions. Evidently the purpose of this admission was to 
explain why the Russian campaign was not already con- 
cluded and to prepare his listeners for a winter war. The 
necessity of quicting domestic grumbling was also sug- 
gested by his hints of the huge economic bencfits to be 


reaped from the newly conquered territory. 
» 
AFTER THE INDIGNATION AROUSED BY 


indecent ¢€ xposure at Des Moines it was hardly 


/ 


HIS 
surprising 
that Lindbergh should try and cover up at Fort Wayne. 


Unfortunately, instead of donning the garments of re- 
pentance he arrayed himself in some ill-fitting martyr’s 
“I shall speak 


last address, 


robes to you tonight as if this were my 


he opened portentously, and he went on 


to suggest that the President might any day now abrogate 








the right of free speech and suspend next year's elec- 
tions. As the New York Herald Tribune pointed out in 


an cx lent editorial, this is in effect a charge that the 
P: lent is contemplating a coup detat, for he has no 
constitutional authority either to suppress the Bill of 
Rights or to control the holding of elections. In other 
words, the lost eagle, without producing one jot or tittle 

lence, is accusing the President of preparing revo- 


lution. Such inflammatory and irr« sponsible utterances 


would almost justify an attempt to gag their author, but 


S$ 


juite sure that Lindbergh will be allowed to talk 
all he likes. Indec« d, to keep him off the platform would 
be a mistake, for he is rapidly becoming a major liability 


tronists. 


AMERICAN AIRPLANE OUTPUT IN SEPTEMBER 
registered another modest gain. OPM figures show a 
uutput for the month of 1,914 military planes, an 
increase of 60 planes from the previous pc ak achieved 
While the gain is small, it is encouraging to 
find that the large increase of the previous month has 
not only been maintained but improved upon. Total 
production in August and September was 28 per cent 
ibove that in June and July, and is now close to half of 
President Roosevelt's goal of 50,000 planes a year. Con- 


ogress has been made in eliminating bottle- 


necks in t industry. Production of airplane motors, for 
cxamy no longer lags behind that of plane bodies. 
Designs h en standardized to an extent not believed 
possible a year ago. There still remains, however, a seri- 
ous shortage of propell« rs and of armament for planes. 


Not until these bottlenecks are broken can we hope to 
provide Britain, Russta, and China with sufficient planes 


to take the mastery of the air from the Axis. 
% 


THE IMPORTANT GAP IN SECRETARY ICKES'S 


letter published in this issue ts its failure to answer our 
litorial statement of September 6 that “the most dan- 
perous aspect ol the whole oil } situation is that every 


key post which has to do with oil under Ickes, the Mari- 
time Commission, or the State Department is staffed 
ith men drawn from the oil trust or its legal satellites.” 


If the railroa Is can properly be suspected ot overesti- 


mating tank-car capacity to fight the building of new 
pipe lin these oil dollar-a-year men may as justly be 
lof using or exaggerating the oil-transportation 
rort to push legislation through Congress clearing 
th for! pipe iin It may be that the secretary, 
for whom have a high regard and an old affection, 
fecls thatt ity compelled him to draw his emergency 


oil staff so largely from the mayors. We still think a few 


more men of independent background would go far to- 
ird increasing public confiden in the Coordinator's 
Mr. Ickes con ins that we were taken in by 


The NATION 
an old newspaper trick in our reference to the J 
don Economist, but an examination of the actual tes 
the British publication of July 26 does not disc! 


najor distortion. 


+ 
“THE ACCESSION OF NORWAY AND HOLLA? 


to the Allied cause,” the Economrst said, “raise 
tanker tonnage at Britain's disposal from approxim 
3,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons gross—a tonnage whic! 
is argued, should be sufficient for all Britain’s req 
ments, even if the most ample allowance is mad 
sinkings and delays due to the convoy system.” Th 
was not at hand when our editorial was written, and 


“it is argued” was omitted from the newspaper acco 


. 
on which we had to rely. But the figures themselv: 
given on the Economzst's own authority and are not 
puted by it. They agree substantially with the fig 
published by the Wall Street Journal last July. 
grudge Britain no tankers, but we still think fuller 
closure of the facts would help its cause, and we 
Secretary Ickes would investigate the report we 


on excellent authority—that the British 


lished 
ready to reveal the figures but were blocked by our M 
time Commission. And we still think the Comn 
would do Anglo-American relations a good turn by h 
ing an inquiry of its own. In this connection we 
attention to the statement in the Economust of Aug 
that “the withdrawal of the Norwegian and other 1 
Japanese tankers hitherto engaged in supplying J: 
from the Dutch East Indies and California would also 
bring a measure of relief.” Are Norwegian and D 


tankers still being used to fuel the Japanese? 
+ 
OUR WASHINGTON EDITOR, I. F. STON! 


interrupts his series on aluminum this week to discuss 
the Sears decision in the Bridges case; and as we go to 
press Judge Francis G. Caffey in the Federal Dist: 
Court of New York is still reading his voluminous d 
sion in the anti-trust suit against the Aluminum ¢ 
pany of America. So far Judge Caffey, by a narr 
interpretation of the law and the facts in favor of Al 
scems to be on his way to a complete whitewash. If 


anti-trust suit fails, or final decision is held up by int 


minable appeal and delay, the need for vigorous act 
by defense authorities will be all the more urgent. J 
Jones is becoming uneasy over The Nation’s revelations 
and has already entered blanket denials at press con! 
ences at which they have been called to his attention 
the wake of our strictures on the silence of the pr 
’M in New York, the Post in Washington, and 
courageous Star-Times in St. Louis have begun to w 
into the fight. We believe the situation revealed by M 
Stone in the case of aluminum can be shown to exist 


other fi 


lds, notably Jones's fumbling of metal 
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ind the delay in adequate expansion of magnesium 


he dialh iene tee id: eh ng The Peoples Offensie IC 


¢ Jones holds the purse strings on plant expansion 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
Y INVADING Russia, Hitler created not one but 
REVISION OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT HAS ieee, sani Mica 


sted by the President, in part as a deterrent to internal tront in every con red countt il ( 


Pos i al i y . 
in part as a means of cushioning the economK countries that are ostensibly his all And on tl der 

istments of the post-defense period. Those revisions ground front he has already suffered a tert t: h 

would combine unemployment with old-age pro has lost the battle for ‘collabo ( 


in an all-inclusive, rational social-insurance system SUDMISSIVE eptan f Nazi domination. 1 effort t 


aC DANCE ¢ 1Ol { 
xtend its benefits to domestic servants, farm labor- conciliate through “correct” behavior on the part of th 
the empk yees of religious, charitable, and non- German occupying forces and to collaborate through d 
organizations are wholly desirable; such action mummery of quisling govert as | 
have been taken sooner. But spreading the pro- by wholesale terror. The extermination of nat | lead 
ven to some twenty-five or thirty million additional ers in an attempt to end rebellion blatant 
will have little effect on inflation. Although thc death-before-birth of Hitler's new order 
ing power of the country would b¢ reduced perhaps Iwo things int for it ul 
illion dollars by the pay-roll tax imposed on those sive now being waged. One ts the 1 of 1 
| workers, the cut would be msignificant incom S| irit and ene rey that followed the inva motkR | 
with the inflationary effects of the defense pro the valiant resistance of the Sovict armies and 1 
Much greater results could be obtained by jumping The other 1s the withdrawal for service on k 
roll tax for old-age and survivors’ insurance from front of a large part of the best Gcermatr | 
present 2 per cent to 6 per cent, as has been proposed the forces of occupation. Even without th 
quarters. Such an increase, it is estimated, would causes rebellion was already seething rf 
in approximately five billion dollars a year and as The Nation had reported in several art 
exert a powerful anti-inflation influence. But it as well as passive resistance was everywh i 
i 1 tax measure, not a social-security measure, crease. But it could hardly hav re 1 Ove i " 
Id be judged as such. For the present, pay roll major threat to Hitler's po it10n creating that ¢ 
more than cover the costs of the social-security pro- nental front that Allied arms have been unable t Neve 
m. As a tax, the pay-roll levy is perhaps the most if the Russian war had not presented th of 
ve of any on the statute books, The part imposed Europe with new incentives and new opport 
ly on the worker amounts to a gross-income tax The rebellions are clearly not Communist. Even th 
limited to wages under $3,000; and the part Nazis have been forced to expand their stock denuncia 
on the cm} loyer 1s a gross tax on the costs of tions to take in more categories than the traditional “Jew 
business which has no relation to profits, Until and Communists - in Yugoslavia they label th rebel 
ost of the social-security program requires it, there ‘Tews, Communists, and Serbs,” thus including the ma 


no justification for an increase in the pay roll levy. jority of the nation: in France they have added nr 
' “iy "1 
British” and “de Gaullists.” But it is true, just t une, 
that a source of vigorous revolut Ona;ry nti { 


PHALANGIST SYMPATHIZERS FROM MEXICO tay 


1 other Latin American countries will mect in Madrid arms against the old enemy, fascism. Both Com 


ed in every Continental country when R 


n October 12 to map out a totalitarian propaganda cam- and prolctarians without rigid political affiliations w 


for this hemisphere. The meeting, which wall be had either acquiesced in Stalin’s pact with Hitler or had 
1 the Council of Hispanidad, 1s sponsored by the lapsed into cynical indifference toward a war that 


sh Phalanx. Its connection with Nazi propaganda to offer suffering without compensation suddenly came 


ts in this hemisphere can be taken for granted from to life. And this newly kindled pirit of r 


. + t } } lL, + +] c ' ] ¢ t ry 7 ’ 1] f ’ ’ t 
VlIOUS EXPCFiCnce. It 1s not improbabl« that the meet- the encrg ind determination of millions 1 ! no ha 
called becau Hitler felt it necessary to MAKE longed. without much nope for a way Out « the hatecl 
r use ol his pani h connections atter recent slavery ol Nazi gdomination 
etbacks in Latin America. Students of the habits At the same time the forces of Hitler in the « pu 


r State Department will be interested to know that countries were reduced in quality and numbers. Young 
ir Mexican delegates are making the tri by way men were marched off to the Russian frontier and older 
the United States. We have not heard that they had men took their plac German troops were partly Su] 


ubli ectting transit visas. planted DY Cé nung nts of Slov ik in | even B ilgar: 
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elements of dubious loyalty. The Gestapo remained and 
even strengt 1 its cadres, but secret police and firing 
Squads ca take the place of strong occupying forces. 


It would be impossible to summarize the latest hap- 


penings on Hitler's second front. The most active sectors 
in the internal war last weck were Czecho-Slovakia and 
Yugoslavia. In Czecho-Slovakia the pretense of collabora- 
tion was thrown overboard when von Neurath was sup- 
planted as “Protector” by the notorious terrorist Reinhard 
Heydrich, chief assistant of Heinrich Himmler, head of 
the Gestapo. This change was a tribute to the effective- 
ness of the Czech resistance, which in a few weeks had 
destroyed munitions factories and oil refineries and threat- 
ened to wreck the productive capacity of the Protectorate. 
But the result has been the execution of many of Czecho- 
Slovakia'’s best and bravest. Sokol leaders, trade union- 


ists, teachers, patriotic public officials, including the 


Mayor and most of the City Council of Prague, have 
been wiped out. Obviously Heydrich hopes to rob the 
growing rebellion of its leadership. 


In Yugoslavia sabotage has blazed into open warfare. 


A rebel army of Serbs defeated the pro-Nazi Croatian 
troops under General Nedich and was subdued only 
hen German regulars marched in. Many of the Serbs 
hen took to the mountains and reverted to individual 


war—including the destruction of the Zagreb 


teleph exchange. But guerrilla fighting goes on, and 
the “national Yugoslav tre Ops’ have announced the cap- 
ture of 0 German officers and soldiers, whom they 
re hold is hostages to be shot if executions of Serb 
P [ continuc 


If the struggle is fiercest in these two countries, it is 
1 merciless enough in every other captive nation 
from Norway to Greece. But perhaps the most significant 

f the internal struggle are those scarcely reported 


in the lesser Axis countries, which 


of resistance 
lay are little better off than their neighbors whom 
recently helped to invade and overrun. They 
! that their role as conqueror entitles them only 
to th is but ines if thle honor of joining Hitler's 
in Russia 

It ipy Gr but the Italian soldiers in 
Gi ost as hungry and miserable as the Greck 
And Mussolini has told Hitler, according to a 
! nt Ror lispatch, that Italy in send only three divi- 
th soviet front inst 1 of the ten pre viously 
ro re food ra 1 rising prices have so 
! unrest that botage and anti-Nazi 
lemonstratior re incr ng. The population has hated 
th r f hy f if iv that Ralph Bates has 
caught Id ized most eff vcly in his short novel, 
The | rab] } rts in this issue. Active 
revolt 1s held in check only by the army—and Musso- 

lini dar reduce the army by ten divisions. 


The NATION 


Rumania has helped to conquer Bessarabia; b 
losses in the Russian campaign have been terrific. Sey 
officers have been executed for demanding an end t 
war. The workers are restive; strikes and sabotag 
multiplying, and Nazi repression is of the same sort 
has been applied in the occupied countries. The 
of Bulgaria has, of course, been menacing since th 
in Russia began. All the ordinary people sympa 
with Russia and oppose both the Nazis and their 
pro-Nazi government. So far no troops have been 
to the Soviet front, but Hitler, it is reported, insists 
at least one army corps be contributed to the anti-By 
vik crusade. 

These events are of first importance. They show 
Hitler has not only lost his battle for the collaborat 
of the conqucred countries; he is also losing the su 
of his allies. It is safe to say that within a few m 
every Axis country will be held in line only by the : 
force of the Gestapo and the German army. An i 
national union against fascist aggression is being cr 
by the peoples that were reduced to slavery and by t! 
that acted as paid slave-drivers. And the dominant 
ments in each country that still curry favor witl 
Nazi tyrant will be wiped out unless he protects 1 
from their own betrayed and hungry people. 

This does not mean that Hitler’s control of the ¢ 
tinent is nearing collapse. On the contrary, it will be 
more all-embracing and more cruel in the days to « 
It will end only if he faces defeat on other fronts 
whether that will happen depends upon the capacity 
Britain and the United States to provide the mat 


necessary to keep the Sovict armies in the field. 


The Bridges Case 


7 investigation to determine whether or not H 
Bridges is or has ever been a member of or affili 
with the Communist Party will serve one constr 
purpose if it leads to a test of the constitutionality of 
part of the so-called Alien Registration Act. It was « 
wise a futile, sordid, and dangerous proceeding. It was fu 
tile because one of the common characteristics of a px 
inent adherent of the Communist Party is that he do 
carry a party card or provide other proofs of men 
ship; it was sordid because it was instigated by men 
groups who wanted to get rid of Bridges, not becaus 
was about to start a revolution, but because he 
radical labor organizer; it was dangerous because, as 
should all know by this time, the logical end of invest 
tions, not of specific acts, but of opinions, is the supp: 
sion of all dissident opinion. 
As Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
"Free Speech in the United States,” most of the 


writes in his new boo! 


’ 
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Hitler 
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the most effective aid which could possil ly be 
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it was on the basis of this 


change that the sccond 
gation of Bridges was presumably ordered. What 
cople sccm to realize is that the act also limits 
rignt of citizens. To quot Mr. Chafee again, 


4. Mitchell Palmer is dead, but the federal Sedition Act 
eagerly desired is at last on the statute books. 

one questions the right of the government to de- 

| itsclf from overt acts designed to overthrow it. 

When it begins to persecute indiy iduals, whether they be 

Is or citizens, not for specific acts but for opinions 

ch seem ‘‘dangerous” to such reactionary agencies as 

FBI, then it is itself on the way to overthrowing 

ratic government by the force of jail sentences and 

the violence of deportation. We hope that a way will 


be found to make the Supreme Court face this issue 


Ethics of Aid to Russia 


HE President's move to utilize the granting of aid 
to Russia as a lever for obtaining real religious 


) 


freedom in Russia is wise statesmanship But it will 


7 
Ct make 


for effective cooperation among the Allies 


+ 


he introduction of this issue is used to make it appear 
it aid to those fighting Hitler will depend upon the 
waracter of their internal regimes. That would be a 
istrous red herring, increasing the confusion by which 


Hitler has benefited enormously in the past and by per- 


; 


ting which the isolationists 


continue to aid him. 
Thus many, like Mr. Hoover, insist that while we should 
| Britain, it would be an offense against morals and 
mocratic ideals to aid Russia. These gentlemen ought 
be compelled to explain how it 1s humanly possible to 
Britain and China and Norway without at the same 
aiding Russia. 
lf tomorrow morning we were to read that Britain had 
led troops in Norway and Holland and was pushing 
the Nazi invader, putting the Ge stapo and its agents 
flight, lifting the black terror of torture and death 
m the lives of these democratic folk—if that were t 
ppen, Wheeler himself could not forbear to cheer. 
one decent man from Maine to California, whatever 
religion or politics, but would give profound and 


grateful thanks. Give thanks, that is, for what would be 
furnished 
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Ry the | t vid 
| In t f 
( ( ot Chin f 1 ] 
\ ked « ot t all As f 

, { ( « 
t [4 o H 
R Mu f ( li f 
ut twenty nati n R 

{\ f 

| tin \ ( the I I | 
purpose of the Alli 11 { 
first of 1 democra but 1 re f } L ef 
f } v ;ut Which ther 1 i no ¢ \ t 
rigiit that 1 to lite. to « ( } ri of < 
as OF nati not to be killed, tor red, d I 1. Twe 
pecultaritics mark that right. The first 1s tha We it 
defended collectively, by a considerable number actin, 
together on the principle that all stand for each, it cannot 
b« defended al all For In thre absen c of ich COOPCT A 


tion, the units can be pick d off one by one by an agere 


sor utihzing tnat simple and deadly plan 


i 


reply to “one-by-one” attack 1s “‘all-together” defense 


The second peculiarity is that the right to life must | 
accord d to good and bad alike, unl thi | i Inc Ss f ik 
the form of attempts to dc privi others of the right 


life. If the law against murder could be vic 


impunity provided the victim was irreligious, or unfaith 
ful to his wife, then it would end by failing to protect 


even the churchgoers and the good husbands. And t 
wicked will not be reformed 
at all unless under the law they have security, a chan 
for life. 


) vr 
One of the monumental errors of the Western nation 


of Europe ifter the last war was to refu to insur 
Russia's ‘right to life.” Th 
the Bolshie destroying each other v no secret. Russia 
naturally argucd “Since the West won't hel defend 
us against the aggressor, we will make the best bargain 
we can with him.’ It 1s true the nations of the West 
feared and resented the underground activities of th 
Comintern. But the way to mect that was the way in 
which (too late, as usual, to prove nt agercssion ) at h 

now been met by firm promis of aid in Russia's d 

fens¢ provided the subterranean activities ceased. Russia 


should have been offered sec 


p* litical bch wor t ard its neighbor Th vho ©r 
fusc now to h I Russia becat hey fear its comr 
and irreligion are quite certainly the enemies of bot 


religion an 1 freedom. Becau 


American plea for greater rcligio 


4 


a } v within Rus: «hae « 
oreatcr mcasul Or ademocracy Wilhin Kussia 1S THKCILY 


h« listened t< 


many needing no help from us 


But a triumy hant and al] pow rful Ger 
would not 
And if a finally tri imphant Russia should 


feated Germany, we ought to be as ready to h (; 
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I iften q 1 from Justice 
If w he light of 
let our minds be bold.’ The full context 
; 
first ip} irs 1S »Choguent | it more 
1 gy ff ld sion invalidating a 
' , 
l a } Z oY toaves of pre | th 
nice | lol 
SO Nn » ao + . 1 guide Dy l light 
. 
| ‘ [ 1ds D Old Bu ess CASE 
} r j } } d / Paar. a OT 
i [Ve é fy ( It Was 
] ] r 
! tt sa] y seck constantly to 


ir constitutional law, like Antacus in the 


1 the earth of fact. 


the other day, Holm s once wrote to 


ove a harpoon into my midriff with refer- 

mmer occupations. He said, you talk about 

] ) mMiy ¢ 1 it on the S| bic ts 
ire familiar. Why don’t you try som 

idy some domain of fact? Take up the tex- 

Massachusetts and after reading the 

you can go to Lawrence and get a 

f it really is.”” Holmes disliked the 


the letter to Pollock continued, 


I 118 to for! ral pl positions 
yn is worth a dam 
of Hol leared the way for the 
Brandeis. Holmes may have thought the 


ral pro is the chief end of man, 

i 
Iready prodded into the judicial subconscious 
General propositions do not decide 


Behind the elaborate abstractions lurked 


fallible opinion, and often gross 1gno- 
re real leciding the great constitu- 
rrding to their social and economic 
mal ns as informed as 
the opinions rather than the 
nich ' id thet ly ) "This was 
mn. I very first dissent Brandeis 
idy of the actual facts of society had 
7 issumption upon which 
Ida 1 comfortably 
in was to learn, and no fact was too 
wut val Ihe first essential of wise 


Brandeis said in 1914 tin his testimony 


the Federal Trade Commission bill, “‘is 


The NATIO 


A man who sets so great a store on facts does s 


1 ’ ' 
cause he believes his fellow-men reasonable and 0} 
persuasion. The corollary of government by persua 


1 ae 


is the ful I 


lest freedom of discussion. This is the 
whict — morable Pie ee 
which echoes in the memorable words of his pri 
against the conviction of Anita Whitney for crin 


Those wl 


ndicalism in California: 10 WON our rey 
tion were not cowards. They did not fear political cha: 
They did not exalt order at the cost of liberty. To « 
ous, self-reliant men, with confidence in the power 
free and fearless reasoning applied through the pro 


no danger flowing from sp 


» | ' ] , ~ n nm] ] ‘more , 
an be deemed clear and present unless the inciden 
] ‘ } nernee +h, 4+ t wy . 

the evil apprehended is so imminent that it may b 


ypportunity for full discussion. If th 

' +} . ] . ] ] ] } 
expose through discussion the falschood 
fallacies, to avert the evil by the processes of educat 


before there ts « 


be time to 


the remedy to be applied is more speech, not enfor 


silence.” His faith was robust and consistent, and he 


with the liberal majority which voided a law in 1 


by which Minnesota sought to gag a scurrilous 
Semitic scandal sheet. 

Brandeis was to the deepest core of his being a Jet 
sonian. Jeffersonian, too, he was proud to admit, was 
approach to economic problems. This found expressiot 
two forms. One was his desire to see democratic pro 
extended into industry, with labor sharing the res} 
bilities of management. The other was his oppos! 
bigness. This was more than nostalgic. It arose ft 
belief in the common limitations and the common po 


4 ' - 7 . + | 
tialities of men, the best of them too weak to beat 


ne 
out stumbling the burdens of governmental and bus 


units grown too huge, the lowliest of them too im 


tant to be denied a sphere for the capacities in 


“Responsibility,’’ Brandeis said in his concurring opi: 


I 


in the St. Joseph Sto kyards case, “is the great devek 


of men.” He wanted smaller units in government 
business, so that more men might have opportuni 
flower 

To Brandeis these basic ideas were not merely for 
templation but were fighting faiths. Where lesser 
faltered, appalled at inertia and irrationality, Bran 
pr wed the efficacy of his faiths in one great battle 
another. In him passioa for justice was supplemente 
a passion for facts, and his intellectual patience wa 
great as his urge to know. Humility tempered his d 
to reform, and the regard shown for him by Mell 
the New Haven, his old antagonist, was only on 


dence of the human sympathy that saved him from 


arrogance which tends to be the oc« upational disea 


‘ 


reformers. This son of Bohemian Jews was one o! 
truest of Americans, as he was also kin in his life 
labors to the Hebrew prophets Louis Dembitz Brat 
leaves behind him words and memories to inspire an 


hearten us in the great struggles ahead. 
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The Undiscoverables 


BY RALPH 


|. The War Begins 


BOUT midday evervbody on tl King Umberto 


) 

of the small harbor of San I . LIC 

) lae ¢ ] 
Petr the cle fat rd, al r I ne 
re } } } - ; 
} VOOUd stet ( f ror f I OTIC 
r > } 1 
Stal R { 1lIiK¢ ( ball 
( ; n tc ih 1d 1; n 
, 
' . 3 
He! Don Catald I bawled liq oss the 
i 


from th ter flicker ler his chi I hat 

ter, Dy Cataldo Margar v had | } 

the bottom of the st teps « h t 

harbor, | ed |} \ icross Santangclo's 

boat and pped into Capra's Provvidenza. His 

f yntra 1 viol \ 1 the red-brow half 

I of ¢ f cr KK vcre d ltortly jeer 

LIC Th were ( silent on s g tne 
rn ef 

I f mething-or-other, Don Cataldo, be care- 

one of them said obsequiously though with affec 


utt of the fishers’ basin. 


Don Cat-ald 


What 1s it, man!” Don Cat ildo peevishly quav 


awled again 
red, 
iving no one. He had heard the rumor also 


Don Cataldo. Tele Long distance.” Petrucci 


to his ear and jerked his 


mb toward the office stuck up on its wooden stairs 


? +] 7 ’ 7 + } 
All right, all right The harbor master tried to stalk 


ff the boat in a dig d manner Everybody watched 


1 


ilk round the harbor, along littered section 


of Marine Street, where the sardine packe rs also st ypped 


tk to watch him. ‘Rico bounded over the boats to reach 


I crore Don ( italdo Stamp- 


his tiny feet, so ridiculous beneath those legs thick 
tone bollard, ‘Rico ran up the flimsy steps and 
1 open the door. Everybody watched him cross 
ice th telephone | he window was ck d 


road and glan cd uf 
So! If hi plucks up spirit to ki k "Rico out of the 


i 


business must be important. The rumor is 
The fishermen glanced at one 


quic tly to converse. 


BATES 





, , 
gaining. They all knew that Dino ha¢ 
pie s ot turniture in norvhboring } 

price Ol u MWtu MW) &d NCIVIIDOTINSE pe 


he had NOt WaAlIlCe 


Francia, but had taken the ’ 


Mi« ring I us 
Ten minutes later the rumor had wash 
not like one of those inex 
bor water, but as a Vigorous Wave Cras 


War, before nightfall! Dino had hear 


boring port, people had said. This 
rumor. It sp d through the town like 

1 1 } } 
when tt Nad covered every quarter if ra 
and fro, without diminishing in vigor. I 
who should have been in their beds we 


There they had lounge d all the 


their Jasly ; ] ' 


Gally Casi Dut conversing about 


By eleven 


of his boat, eve 


rumor 


} 
r th wie 


hot-he ided a ith rd 


POTS {’ 


, 
‘ q r ¢ r r + ‘ } 

I ! } ( 

} ' ' Ky rth Hi 

i ' i . aia 

1 ( { 

pcr Of ( impor! I I I 

I 


re 


hi Own Ik 


Saint 


into San Filipp 


d in 


a 
iT) 


35 


to the n 


— 


15 fish 








dressing himself, ‘what has a man like Maniscalco, who 
~ wanes, 


the harbor master had croaked, in terror. Both men knew 


es only one-half a cloak, to do with. . 


that long ago, after the last great war, in which the 
goatherd had fought 


vith the agrarian rel 


Maniscalco had been in league 
els who had so much disturbed 


Sicily. And the harbor master remembered also that cer- 


tain things had once been said about the tall, gravely 
spoken, and judicious Santangelo, though rumor had 
long since ceased to concern itself with him. 


Don Cataldo had never been so importuned to air 
his views on. the 
state of the war. The 
fishermen of fered 
him wine and garlic- 
rubbed bread and 
sardines fried gold n 
in a trace of oil. “Eh, 
by your leave, Don 
Cataldo, what do 
you make of things 
this morning?” They 


were not mocking 





the harbor master. 
He was a poor sort of official and a relic of the old 
regime, but in seeking his opinion they were trying to 
be at case with the world of government, to assure them- 
selves of official benevolence. And he, honest and timid 
old man, talked with them in order not to be alone in 
the rickety eminence of his offic 
Then, about eleven o'clock, the huge, quickly moving 
Giovanni Santangelo, commonly accepted as leader of 
the fleet because of his good sense and unfailing equa- 
nimity, had begun to fill his lamp reservoirs and to test 
the flow of acetylene gas. The greenish white light, 
localized to a hard point by the sun's glare, had attracted 
ill eyes. Among the masts and booms and the furled 


lateens, the diamond of light had burned like some- 


thing strangely captured. Others had begun to prepare 

the tackle for leaving harbor. By midday it was the gen- 

eral will to put out carly. The matter had not been dis: 

1s the standpoint of catching sardines it was 

point! to leave harbor until two and a half hours before 

night fel Pherefore it was not a thing to be argued 

bout. Nobody was profoundly surprised when the two 

partners of the Archangel Michacl appeared 

tovet ! th vcach and, after a littl petulance on the 

f Iain on the other, hurried back 

to th rpenter’s shop in Marine Strect. They were going 

to patch t mall hole in the starboard bow and accom- 
| } ; 

\ month ago the Archangel Michael had been slightly 

1 by a black and blustering tug from Messina. 

During t} first stage of the ensuing lawsuit the two 


rs had quarreled, and as a result the Archangel 


The NATIO? 


Michael had lain idle for a fortnight. The six 
abundance of fish had been a cumulative temptati 
the partners, and if the rumor proved true this n 
be the last opportunity for some time to fish for s 
in the accustomed way, with lure light and short 
During war time the lights which lured the fish 
dense congregation would be forbidden. They w 
have to work in the French manner with much gr 
arcas of expensive, fine-meshed net. The desire to 
a little more paper to rustle in the fingers was in 
minds of all the fishermen. Nevertheless, their m 
in deciding uselessly to go out earlier than usual 
to be together on the open sea. As fishers they 
never really conscious of being part of San Filippo, w 
agriculture not only outweighed fishing in ecor 
importance but more effectively controlled the life of 
town, its temper, politics, and latterly its imagina 
Also, their early departure was an act of faith. 7 
was to be no war. The day would be normal, at the 
of a little irregularity. They would go out and light t 
lamps as on any other night. It assured them that 
war would not come. Eh, my sirs, war is for lands: 
We others fish in the sea that is one vast and si: 
peril, that is a reality; the sea that can’t be measured 
and bought and sold and spouted about by orators 
The fishermen would go out to sea and ride on 
black swell under the stars with their own govern 
and polity of lights and time and place, over the h 
of nomad sardines that were common to them all. T! 
did not think these things. They felt them. Also 
perience told them that in war time they might 


1 
ly 


the chance to get rewards larger than the knavish 
trived prices of peace time, and so they felt in anti 


tion the hostility of the landsmen. 


Don Cataldo came slowly down the steps, fidd 
with the top buttons of the faded tunic he had now 
on. The fishermen watched him as he approached 
Re Umberto Quay’s edge. But he did not speak to ¢ 
who had taken swift, sure-footed strides across the t 
boats. Picking his teeth, a troubled expression or 
yellow face, he wandered along the quay and stood 
side the steel framework of the diminutive harbor | 
Then he walked back again and sat down in front ot 
packing factory. 

“What's he thinking about now?” Capra said al 
Someone made a joke that was received in silence. 

“Eh, Signor Petrucci,” Capra cried, “Come h 
‘Rico stared unresponsively and waddled away. 

It was Santangelo again who crystallized feeling 
and one of his men took the thirty-liter barrel t 
factory for water. The harbor master stood up 
watched them as they entered. 

“He's going to speak to Santangelo,” everyone tho 


{ Continued On page 353} 
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ext Steps 
BY I. F. 


HW ‘ashington, October 2 
HE decision rendered in the form of a memoran- 
dum by Judge Charles B. Scars as Presiding In- 
spector in the second Bridges trial proposes cer- 
and recommends that the labor leader be 


\ heth«e r 


in findings 


the deportation warrant 


red dk px rted 


will be issued rests 


with the five-man 
Board of Imm 
gration Appeals, 
which ll review 
the ¢ If there ts 

i t. the case 


( eral, who may 
) if even re 
VOI \ ( Nn of 





commendations. The first is the char 


ing ws fe 
finds 


r of the testimony on which Judge Sears 
Bridges “has been” a member of the Communist 


The term “has been” ts us¢ 
the 


1 in the memorandum 
deportation Jay > recently 
An alien may now be 


irdance with 


1 by Congress. di ported 


1 
} 


rely for being a member of a party which believes 


and violence 


rthrow of the government by fo: 


1 1 } } 
. m tt rr We 


0 for having been a membcr, even though he ts no 


of his arrest. 


r a member at the tim 


e Sears based his finding that Bridges is a Com- 


1 ] 
on what one witness said and on what another 


that witnes did not say. 


testified he the 


Sears, though mor 


llection of witn CS bri ight forward by the 


nd himself unable to credit their testimony as 
| ; M. Landis in the first trial of Bridg The 
l nh Del Lor q Lo! ther 


Bridges was a member of the Communi 


Harry Lundberg crctary-trcasurer of the Sailors’ 
of the Pacific. Lundberg testified that in the sum- 

f 1935 he was invited to have dinner with Bridges 
d to join the Communist Par You don’t 

to be afraid Lundberg quote Bridg “because 


on bridges 
/X 


STONE 


Sears recognized in | men 


too. Judge } 
told the 


I am 


randum that this contradicted what Lundberg 


one, 


Labor Department in 1939 and the FBI in the fall of 
1940. Either then or now Lundberg lied. Judge Sears 
also pointed out that Lundberg and Bridges have been 
1935. The Judge, 


Lundberg’s 


neverthel con 


“bias would 


mrcs since 


bitter en 
think 


; 
cluded that he did not 


( e him to deviate from the truth.” 


Sil 1934, ¢ lover 1 f in San Francisco, wit} 

{ ( pT ae | 1 Of ( ilif ! | | rit {ft ( 
i 
I h3] ve | prove Brid C n 
i 

so that he could be d Atter seven rs tl are 

!] le to prod ! y] testit ‘ 

1 

f t credible | miner, th 1 thie 
examiner in this « f ive yurist fi 


point Oo vi 

i 
WI $$ 1S a rival 1 enet Brid | | 1 and 
\t y G ral r thi rf 


Sears cited ond witn | Jan D.O ] 
who had | blicity 1 for Brid ind to 
on the West Coast. O'Neil testified that he did t 

BI agents that he walked u Brid ( ' 
him pasting assessment stamps in a Coms rty 


membershi book. Major Lemuel B nd a 


nographer t ! that O'Neil did lajor 
Schofield, as special assistant to the Attor General 
in charge of the Immigration and Naturalization Ser : 
directed the Bridges prosecution. A man of 
di ( and r {101 r\ outlool he | 

K10US to Bridges. The stenographer 1s employed 
| Vy th IB! The facts do Noi roy { t elt f 
lyir but their own positions make their testimony that 


\ ] } } 
O'Neil lied on the witne 
to belies t m rather than © > 


and the Attorncy G ral must { on 


lcportable not only for membershi | for 
1 party which believes in f of 
ernm by force and violence. Th ! fj 
‘ roadly interpreted by J I tor r 
member hip in a union under Communist influcnce or 
( nce of Communist help in a strike grounds for 


deportation. Even the fact that Bridges op; n anti- 
tion in the San Francisco Labor Coun 


' r 
( 


cil during the 1 j strike 45 








Sears findings are upheld they will lay the 


basis for the deportation of many non-Commuanists. 
Finally, the board and the Attorney General must de- 


cide whether Judge Sears ruled properly, in the appc ndix 


. Judge 


to his decision, on the question of 


JS 


sears found that FBI agents did tap Bridges’s telephone 


in New York from August 5 to August 22 of this year. 
I] ld that this was a violation of the Communications 
Act. Nevertheless, he denicd the defense motion for a 


mentary hearing to determine whether and to what 


extent wirc-tapping was used by the FBI in preparing the 


runst Bridges. Judge Scars dismissed the motion as 


‘ 


| led only on suspicion,” but by his own findings 
! on more than suspicion. If the FBI tapped 
Bridyves’s telephone in New York, 


phone in San Francisco? That is a reason- 


might it not have 


rence and a reasonable question, and to deny it 

n wer is to encourage violation of the law by a gov- 
ronment agency. If the FBI ts allowed to violate the law, 
o | lthertics are safe, whether an alien's or a citizen's 
“At ( ral Biddle will need the courage of an 

\] ltor f Judge Sears. If he upholds the deci- 
sion for deportation, there will be an appeal to the 
yurts. ‘| right of appeal in deportation cases is sharply 

limited by pt lents which go back to the Chinese ex- 


The NATION 


lusion cases more than half a century ago. These pr 
cedents conflict with precedents developed at the 
time in appeals from administrative agencies where pr 
erty rights are concerned; there the right of appeal 
practice, of the broadest possible kind. In the courts t 
most vulnerable point in the Sears memorandum 
be the ruling on wire-tapping. The question of w 
constitutes affiliation may also be reviewed. If Bric 
were a telephone company, he would have little d 
culty in obtaining review of the evidence as well. B 
the courts are unlikely to review that evidence in 
portation case. The narrow precedents of the past 
hamper Bridges in pleading the constitutional gua 
ties against double jeopardy and ex-post-facto legisla 
violated in the repeated attempts to deport him. 

We all know why West Coast employers and 
FBI want Bridges deported. Every correspondent in t 
capital knows the New Dealers are ashamed of the « 
We are beginning to spread propaganda abroad { 
democracy. The best propaganda will falter if it can | 
whispered abroad that although America calls itself f1 
it deported Harry Bridges. 

{The third article in I. F. Stone's series on the 41 


Company of America’s defense contra 


} } 


“/ 1 ek. | 


NLUNUIN 


Mr. Ickes Answers His Critics 


rtain views on 


EAR SIRS: While I agree with 


the oil ition expressed in issues of The Nation 
for September 6 and 13, I must correct some 
danyer ments, since I cannot permit to pass 
unchallenged disparagement of Mr. Robert K. Davies, 
the Deputy Petroleum Coordinator who ts responsible 
to m 
Yi ndemn Mr. Davies for not discussing the Brit- 
ish oil-tanker situation at an open Senate hearing. You 
support your assertions by citing quotations from the 
London Economist that were ripped from the context 
nd published in the American isolationist press as indt- 


cating that this British publi ation does not think that its 
munity ls more oil tankers to win the war. 
A YOu l y fa 


in by one of tl mplest tricks of the distorters of news. 


ve learned by now, you have been taken 


Geotfrey Crowther, editor of the Economist, has com- 


pl ely 1M { this tri 


States Senate records. He 


ina letter spread on the [ Inited 
revealed that the distorted and 
carctully ted quotation from the Economist was 
printed in London as a report of American isolationist 
doctrine. This American tsolationist doctrine certain sec 
tions of the American press then undertook to re-retail 


as British views. Crowther branded this “muisrepresenta- 


tion.” (See “Senate Special Oil Committee Hearing 


pages 354 and 355.) 

sut beyond this apparent imposition upon The N 
I cannot agree that Mr. Davies should be criticized t 
“failure” to discuss the British need for tankers; in t 
any such discussion would have been a “failure” to a! 
by a policy I reluctantly support. It would ease tre: 
dously both the burdens and the attacks upon the ‘ 
ordinator if, in simple terms, we could lay befor 
American people the justification and the need for 
Coordinator's actions on the basis of ship movem 
availability, damage, and sinkings. 

If we published a daily box score of the Battle ot t 
Atlantic, 
tor’s problems, and it would give Hitler information tl 


undoubtedly it would simplify the Coordi 


he would like to have, even if it would not call off th 
dogs of the press which operate on an ad hominem ba 


They are not likely to overlook an opportunity to a 


viciously——of course on the basis of the purest “pats 


otism a man who has had the effrontery to questi 
their impeccability. However, by no stretch of the in 
nation, with a War Department, a Navy Department, 2 
Maritime Commission, and a President, to say nothut 


' . rity t 
of an Admiralty and a Prime Minister, ts it incumbcn 
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{ 
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n a mere Petroleum Coordinator to decide to give out 
n that may be considered of milttary or naval 


to enemies of the country, 1n order to satisfy the 


curiosity of people who want all the current 
regardless of the effect of its dissemination 


\Vhat vou refer to as the “second gap” in Mr. Davies's 


| 

entation to the Senate has to do with the use of tank 
p would, offhand, appear 
ive been filled by some 382 pages of testimony pub- 


to bring oil east. That ga 


1 by the Senate. A lot of people can and will quarrel 

{ split hairs, and have done so, over the number of 

tank cars available and the ability of the railroads 
iul them. 

(he finding of the Maloney committee was based, in 

main, upon testimony by Mr. Budd and Mr. Pelley 

the availability of thousands of tank cars for the 

m 


rpose of transporting petroleum products to the "st 


st. It was not regarded as significant that these two 
lroad men could not reconcile their figures. Mr. Budd 
saged some thirty thousand idle and available tank 
but Mr. Pelley could not get above twenty thous ind. 
fact that these two gentlemen, as railroad men, were 
ttedly interested 1n preventing the building of any 
line was beside the poimt so far as the investigating 


was concerned. It was also of no interest that 


davies had previously te stified that, for two months, 


been demanding of Mr. Budd that he tell us 
Mr. Davies, could 
insistence to the oil companies tha all avail- 
nk ears be put into service. On the other hand, 
statement of Mr. Pelley that 
Davics had not consulted him sufficiently. However, 
Davies was justified in confining his inquiries to the 

dly responsible Mr. Budd, 


President himself and put in charge of transporta- 


tank cars were so that h« 
h was made of the 


1 1 
who had been selected 


problems in connection with defense, instcad of 


* to an irresponsibl« railroad lobbyist. 
Ihe railroads of the country own practically no tank 


[he best source of information as to the existence 


ich cars 1s the owners thereof. None such was called 


witness stand by the Senate committee. Neither 

t. Budd nor Mr. Pelley was subjected to cross-examina- 
nor was cither asked for a verification of his figures. 
irently they gave testimony that was satisfactory be- 

it was desired as the basis for a report which con- 
this interesting language: “The special Senate com- 


members, like most of the rest of the people of 


1 


country, were completely satisfied, from the begin- 


1 ' 1 ‘ ‘ ] ; ; 
that there was no shortage of pe rolcum produc Be 


This utterance loses some of its profundity when it is 


fered that the Petroleum Coordinator, from his very 


statement, insisted that thcre was no shortage of 


> 


roleum products, but that there was a shortage of 


nsportation facilities to keep the normal supply mov- 


he East Coast. This fact scems conveniently to 


; 
‘ 


7 
) 
i 
hav } ] l not n } +} m\ ty ' , 
hive DCEN OVCTIOOKCG, Not only Dy thc invest LIne « 
! r ) 
y by the | s, includ 
Tis ( i C Are ind ad rimit itt }< ral as lhe 
\ P hy ¢ . ¢ r ley ] } rs 
j ‘i Ct) tiie IflVe l I cul HELLO LTT qd that 


reporters and commen- 
tators, although a short 
age oft surplus, if con- 
tinued and accelerated, 
means an inevitabl 
Shortage of supply 
when the “shortage of 
surplus reaches the 
quick, 

But to come back to 
the alleged plenitude 
of empty tank cars 


rusting on railroad sid 





ings, upon which the 


S cretary ] 


committee really relied 
to sustain the verdict that it had apparently arrived at 
before the hearings were opened. Mr. Budd so far has 
failed to supply us with data which would make it 
possible for us to bring 


Budd is accordin 


Oompanies tO us such cat. Mr 

subject to the s spicion that he was as 11 f vit] 

I pect to thes empty tank Ca; 1 he wa 1 ne 
id that the railroads had all the rollin that 

th a 3 1 to car them thr t 


gency. Only time will prove the accuracy of Mr. Budd's 


statements about tank-car availability s Is un- 
willing himself to offer proof. Mecanw! VC, 
the Coordinator's office 1s unwilling to gamble with the 
def cnse program and the safety of Great Bs le] 
upon prot sof person who ar ngaged in blocking 
rival methods of transportation 1a hen past 
assurances have not been borne out by sul juent f 


villing to do so cven t] Or oh 


exhorted thereto by the Mal 


formances. We are not 


cCOmMmMIUCe an 


witch-hunting pre: whose mol pirit has stampeded 


even The Nation 


I have 
Washing 


n a good many organizations built up in 


} 
ton during the last cight years and a half, and 
I have had some part in some of them. As to the Jatte - 


my record will speak for itsclf. I may say, however, that 


] have never scen any new organization built up to und f 


; , 
ta n unusual task that could point to actual accom- 


1 


pli hments so quickly obtained as can the Petroleum 


Coordinator hip. But all that we have done counts as 


nothing against the insistence of two self-serving wit- 
Ness representing adverse interests, one of them a 
highly paid lobbyist, that there are an unagreed upon 


number of tank cars available and unused. Customarily 


the burden in h a situation is thrown upon the wit- 








but not in this instance, where the press could 


. dearly hated victim. 


wever, the Petroleum Coordinator is willing to 


the burden. Not only are we making our own 


of the theoretical tank-car availability without 


iting any longer for the assertive but dilatory Mr. 


ire continuing to insist that the suppliers of 
im to the East Coast areca put to use all the tank 


This was urged upon the oil companies 


- first instance by telegrams sent to them under date 


1941. However, since Mr. Budd and his 
idjutor, although differing widely as to the 
r of available tank cars, have broadcast to the 


there is a large supply available and unused, 


itten pledge to use all available tank cars has been 
1 by all the Eastern suppliers. 


short, it has been the policy of the Petroleum Co- 


or from the beginning to bring into use every 
tank car in order to relieve what the Maloney 
is not a shortage of gasoline but a “short- 
urplus.”” After all, it should be realized that the 
m Coordinator has no legal power to force the 


inies to use tank cars. All that he has ts the 


THANKS , COMRADE — 
BUT 1D RATHER iT WERE 
SOMETHING JO FIGHT WITH, 


DEFENCE OF LENINCRAD-LONDON-WASHINGTON 
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power of persuasion, and this he will continue to u 
the utmost, as he has been using it. 

Whether the Maloney committee and the pres 
tended it or not, they have well-nigh wrecked the . 
fully worked out program of the Petroleum Coord 
tors office to save gasoline now against easily forese 
future needs. Thus all of you have created future 0; 
tunities to bedevil the Petroleum Coordinator for 
failures that are likely to result from your sabotag 
the present program. 

Finally, the Coordinator concurs with The N. 
statement that “. . . there is now hope that they 
cars} will be used and the artificially high rates 
times tanker rates} exacted for their use reduced.’ 


It is to this end that for three months the Coord 


tor’s office has been driving oil companies to use 


available tank cars” regardless of what the number n 


be, and has secured a written signed pledge to d 
from the cleven principal oil companies operating 
the East Coast. HAROLD L. ICKI 

Petroleum Coordinator for National Det 
Washington, September 22 


f ; +,/ / my ? ro . on 
{ An editorial reply fo Mr. Ii PeS ap pears On page 
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Vhere Sweden Stands 


BY MAURICI 


URING the past few wecks the Nazi short-of- 
war attack on Sweden has been greatly intensi- 
fied. Propaganda, military threats, extortion, and 
the inside jobs of the fifth column are putting a heavy 


strain on Swedish neutrality and security. Each day the 


( in pr rails against some real or imagined act of 
t Swedish government Vidkun Qui ling has been en- 
1 to threaten the Swedcs in every speech he 


Finland is being told by its Nazi ally to prohibit 
rculation of Swedish newspapers. A new Nazi or- 
ion led DY a S ond-rate artist, Ossian ] le trom, 


ucd a manifesto calling upon the government of 


Albin Hansson to resign. Explaining that coopera- 


Democratic regis t manifest rts that 

n government—which was supported by 97 per 

the voters at the last election—has lost not only 
of Germany but the I ki of 1 own 

I on t t] onl the clique around 


\ H I th ] I | the Br 1} sup} rt 
{ inti-Nazi itud 
nN noticeable result of Nazi pressure thus far 


the stiffening After many 
tra-caution in discussions of forcign policy, 
Swedish press 1s now saying what it thinks; for the 
part it is being courageously anti-Nazi and pro- 
British. The attempt to bring Sweden into the “new 
a combination of blackmail and bribery is 
mned by radical and conservative journals alike and 
some papers which until recently were at least 
ic scntiment has more than k pt 
th the press. Events in Norway and Finland's 

tance with Hitler have shocked all Swedes 
Despite its past sympathy for the Finnish people, 
is not blind to the realities of the Nazi-Soviet 
here has been any division of fecling on this 
it has been chiefly due to the stupidity of Rus- 
yacy. Russia pres n ed a military allianc« of 
nd. Sweden, and Norway, an alliance which would 
I! probability have made it impossible for Finland to 


hy side with the Nazis. The action taken by the 


The collections among Swedish workers for the Fin- 

army amount to only a fraction of what they were 
ring the campaign of 1939-40. The campaign to re- 
iit volunteers for Finland—organized by the German 


Commander, Captain Betram Schmiterloew, and 


FELDMAN 


the Swedish Nazi, Count Ulf Hamilton——has been a 
tran parent failure Some 9,01 volunteers, mostly work- 
crs, fought with the Finns two years ior in this war 
only 1.060 have oftered their se rvices, the majority of 
hem Swedish adventurers and Swedes of German « 


scent. Many returned to Sweden when they found that 


} 


1¢ volunteer corps was under the command of German 
army officers and Gestapo men Indced, the whole enter 
prise has become so infamous that the Swedish Ministry 


of National Defense has been forced to declare that 


4 1 | 
recruiting for the Finland Corps ts unlawful 
| feelit of the Swedish people for the Norwe 
gians and the British have never been warmer than t 


Lhe exccution of Norwegian labor rr 1rdcrs and tl in 

prisonment of priests, university professors, and jour 
r 1} P 

nalists are universally resented. Mourning services, pre 


test rallies, sermons at Sunday services, collections, an 


ome official declarations give ample evidence of Sweden’ 
d tation of the Nazi terror. Close links are being main- 
taincd between the Swedish and British trade unions. 


and Cx Or gee Gibson, who attended thi recent conventior 


of the Swedish Federation of Labor as delegate from 

the British Trade Union ¢ onegres received a great Ov: 

tion from the assemblage 

Nor do business circles conceal their sym] athic for 
Britain and the United States. Sweden is dependent on 
forcign trade for its prosperity, and it is well awar that 
Hitler's “new order” would reduce it to economic vassal- 
rc, Already it 1s suffering from be ing practically cut off 
from the outer world and com} clled to trade almost ex 
lusivcly with Germany. Because of a shortage of fodder 
and fertilizer, which can only be obtained from overseas 
many foodstuffs must be rationed. The scarcity of tea. 
coffee, and similar tropical products was taken for 
granted, but the public resents the disapps trance of the 
isbord and the rationing of bread, which was made 


necessary by the second successive bad harvest. 


Germany refuses to send Sweden, in exchange for iron 
( cellulose ind timber eq vaient an ts of coal 
1 manufact 1 goods of th types particularly 1 1 
? 
| j oal has | 1 te 1 criti il f 1 Sit 13 tore 


1 1! ee «| « 
coke annually, of which nearly 50 per cent came from 
britain Germany, though it has a q lif | Vast ¢ : oS 
cae? ts has p 1 unabl Soo 
urces througn its conquest aS proved unable or un- 
a , 
villing to ship adequate supplies. According to a recent 


statement in the Svenska Daghladet, deliverics of 6,600,- 


OOO tons promised this year are likely to fall short by 
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two million tons. British bombings and the shortage of 
rolling stock in the Reich are among the factors held 
responsible. As a result, Sweden is accumulating a large 

tring credit in its trade with Germany, although under 
the terms of the commercial agreement between the two 
countries their purchases and sales are supposed to bal- 
ance. The only remedy open to the Swedes is a reduction 


of their shipments to Germany until the exchange ts 
once again equalized. But pressure from Berlin has dis- 
uaded the Swedish government from taking this step; 
instead, it has reluctantly granted a clearing advance of 
100 million kroner. Thus do the Nazis force neutrals as 
vell as the conquered countries to help finance their war. 

Most Swedes realize that their present neutral status 
is insecure and fear that they will eventually be dragged 
into the conflict. Should Germany conquer Russia, a 
Nazi attack on Sweden, which would then be more dan- 
gerously isolated than ever, would become an imminent 
threat. Again, an attempt by Britain to start an invasion 
of the Continent by landings in Norway would very 
probably lead to German demands for the use of Sweden 
is a military base. 

Faith in Hitler's final defeat by Britain and the United 


States is strong among influential Swedes. Proof of this 


is contained in many outspoken pamphlets that have 
been published recently. In “Ett Nytt Folkens Foérbund 


och Sveriges Frihet” (“A New League of Nations and 
Sweden's Freedom”) Professor Israel Holmgren, one of 
Sweden's most distinguished medical authorities, points 
out that the indcpendence, liberties, and culture of 
» those of other European nations, can 
rved by a British victory. Dr. Oesten Unden, 
1 former Foreign Minister, now dean of the Swedish 
itional universities, whose views may be regarded as 


mi-official owing to his past and present positions, 


rit is follows in “Sweden and the New Order”: 


lor the present the attention of the Swedish public 


is directed chiefly toward Norway. It has become that 
to be handed over temporarily to a small 

clique. Behind the Quisling regime stands the army of 
O pation as the only basis for its existence. The at 
r f | to ola nd crush the 
proud and high-spirited Norwegian peo} le are certainly 
swed nd Norwegians will be de- 

py lent on each other in the future as they have been 
int The ties between us cannot be broken. It 
that Sweden will have greater opportuns 

t ributions of value to itself and its 
no! rt ibors if it 1s able in the future as in the 
th ir. The main task of the 


Ve nt icrelor stot uNntain peace, peace with 


' nder. pe vith continued self-re pect ind 
honor. J Swedish people are prepared to make the 
heaviest icrifices for the national defense just be- 

ire serious in their resolve to defend them 


The NATIO: 


In the Wi ind _ 


IR-RAID WARDENS in London report that, des; 
the mildness of recent Nazi bombings, the shelters 


more popular than they ever were in comparable peri 
during the big blitz. The small, poorly equipped shelter 
filled to about 10 per cent of capacity on most nights, 
the well-equipped ones are always about 35 per cent { 
Apparently the activities organized in the shelters du: 
the heavy bombings have become so much a part of 
people's lives that they are unwilling to give them up « 
when the raids are few and light. 


THE WASHINGTON Sanday Star, on September 28, 

this headline on an Associated Press story: “Alumi: 
Workers’ Union Balks Expansion Plans.” The story be; 

The executive board of the Aluminum Workers of Am« 

(C. I. O.) today indorsed a proposal to end the nation-w 
aluminum shortage by expanding present mining operatio 
rationing power, and training labor for annual productior 
3,000,000,000 pounds.” 


HEIL SELASSIE: Ezra Pound, broadcasting over the Ita 
radio on September 23, urged American Negroes not 


obey “that white man Jew Roosevelt.” 


THE KU KLUX KLAN has reprinted the famous 

national Jew’ articles which appeared in Henry | 
earborn Independent and is distributing over a mil 

Dearl Independent 1 listributing 

copies of the pamphlet. Dr. L. M. Birkhead has called \ 

Ford to repudiate both the arti les and the Klan use of 


CAPTAIN JOHN T. PROUT, one of the defendants 
Brooklyn Christian Front trial of a year ago, will run 
seat in the New York City Council. 


THE MAN WHO started the controversy which end 
Life's photographic demonstration that a pitched basebal| 


never curve was the left-wing novelist Edward Newhou 


AN EXPLANATION of why Pierre Laval may have 
vived Paul Collette’s attempt on his life is offered by a F: 
writer now in this country. When Rudolf Valentino d 
1926, a French magazine said that the actor was “too 
tiful to live.” Canards, the humorous weekly, comn 
at the time, “In that case France is assured of one mat 


will never die—Pierre Laval.”’ 


A NEW APPEASEMENT GROUP has been formed t 
centrate on the war in the Far East. It is called the Co: 
tee on Pacific Relations, and among its organizers are O 
Armstrong, Verne Marshall's associate in No Foreign W 
and Ralph Townsend, an editor of Scribner's Comme 


, j 
{We invite our readers to submit material for In the M 


either clippings with source and date or stories that 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ea 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. | 
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Mere Literacy Is Not Enough 


f 


HE Census Bureau is not counting illiteracy any 


more. Next February they are going to give us the 


tional attainment instead. That's 
ress. Even if in 1930 one out of seven people still 


] ; ] } ++ ae 
innocent of tIetters in the bottom state of 


South 


that was movement 1g time of 


first World War, when only one out of 


But the 


five could 
United States army is not satisfied. Under 


tive service, it has decided that in the defense of 


«racy mere literacy is not enough. A man fit for 


lefense must have the equivalent of a fourth-grade 
tion. And applying that standard, it turned down 

months more than 90,000 men—most of whom 
have entered school since the war to make the world 


ror dcmocracy was won 


This item in the draft regulations does not apply with 


evenness across the states. In some sections there are 


ly any boys whose selection is pr vented by it. But 


c 


tate 35,000 of America’s young men had to sign 


registration cards with a mark. In some areas, one 


' 
£ shan 
of the sit 


1ation has estimated, nearly half of the 


ys and a quarter of the white ones are excluded 


ruling from the armed services. And they are 


( t the highest rates in the states where there 
eatest rates of increase in the youth which 


eo into the army. They may be kept out of the 


but nobody has yet devised any way to kee} them 


f America. In 1930 practically a fourth of the 


nerican population lived outside the states 1n which 


n states which in general have the 


] 


the merest literacy and the army s minu 


were born and in which a good many of them did 


get as far as the fourth grade. 
The situation 1s the responsibility of our own times. 


n now twenty-eight years old were not ready to begin 


} 


ol until 1919. That was the pe riod in which America 


conscious of its riches. That was also the pe riod in 


Ich Am rica 18 supposed to have bec Nn 2row Ing con- 


of its responsibilities to all. And in those years we 


thousands of boys whose educational opportuni- 


the army says, were not sufficicnt t qualify them as 


lcast privates in the rear ranks. In 1939, in the thir- 
he highest birth rates 


th poorest schools, there were 1,585,000 children 


same states 


Between 


he first grade. In the same year in the 


WCr¢ only 869.000 in the fourth gt ide. 


first grad and the fourth, betw 


een the beginnings 


num fe quire- 


A Native at_L acge 


BY JONATHAN 


\e 
Les) 
A 


DANIELS 


I y y (i had dre 1m 
} i j I ¢ \ I not ch 
( t | Il be iter 
\ lr! m sc rity or ] ‘ 1 i < rar trol nov 
P } ; 
{cn amon the oul I 1 res red fe t] 
raft te | 4 1 in 1 to miulita 
m \\ t! Cd OPpor f I 
{ | of tl h 
plac © richer states, is felt most strongly by 
\ \ IK ot \ i {1 ch 1c ¢ t ¢ 
them hom and the least equipment to take with then 
Si WCC Clore he SM {i\ SCIVICC A t Wa } iSscee 
nm expert of the National PI n Board testified ¢ 
Congressional committce about the matter. Talking or 
igration within America, Dr. Frank Lorimer sai 1} 
poorcst famulics the poorest ar and the poorest state 


where the ratio of children to the supporting 


idult pop 


lation 1s highest, arc absolutely unable to rovide healt 


} | 1 
and educational advantages equal to those available 


more prosperous Communitic: . The people who Tin 
In more prospere ir through their neglect of the 
s, have a heavy responsibility tor th ituation 

ition which sends a constant stream of 11 CQUIPF 

n f Into At Ccrican CItlic¢ \ icrmil ( r demon 


racy, and weakens our capacity for national defense 


and the army has 
| + ‘ ‘ } P ry ¢ ’ 
if the army cannot usc such uncdu ited young men eve 

privatcs, it scems doubtful that America can count ¢ 


. : 
making good use of them as workct 


or citizens. But the 
Once the rich re 
Now, if 
defend 


America, more of the youths in the richer states are going 


army s teaching 1s sharper than that 


ymect the migrants onl 


inly with relief 


ted 


d in the poorest states are not fit to 


to have to take the training and do the fighting 
It scems to me that selective service has made us face 


he decision whether the educated rich states shall reman 


dumb despite education and the poor statcs remain 1g 
n hout it. or both shall advance, in enl tened 
mocratic terms, together. The Census Bureau count 


iy that we have escaped from illiteracy. The army 


knov and America ought to know—that as a natior 
] ‘ oat ¢ ] | / } +} + * } mr U ay 
have got to do better than tha When ce are evel 
a nation of fourth graders in a time of technical war as 
technological peace, nati nal defen indicat that we 
still have a big job to do at home. It must be done if we 
to Have a democratic systcm ibl« certainly t defend 


itself and certainiy worth defending 
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“The best balanced critic of our day ... the jewels of the 
volume are the essays on Dickens and Kipling. No one, it 
seems to me, has written more penetrating interpretation o! 
two great, imperfect and misunderstood geniuses ... Mr. 
Wilson gives us a fresh and valid point of view, compels us to 
remake all our conventional opinions about these two men 
setting them in lights which reveal values and show reason 
for limitations —in short, he makes us want to read them 


all over again. 


‘‘His use of instruments of social and psychological analysis 
is to illuminate a body of writing ... he is perhaps the ablest 
critic now writing in the United States.’’ Howard Mumford 
Jones, Saturday Review of Literature $3.00 


The W ound and the Bow 


Seven Studies in Literature BY EDMUND WILSON 











“Part of the greatness and unique quality of ‘Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men,’ then, is its over-all failure as the ‘work 
of art’ it does not aim or presume to be and which from 
moment to moment it is... ‘Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men’ will be spat upon — and years hence read .. . it is the 
combined fury and humility of the book that endows it with 
its special truth.’’— Selden Rodman, Saturday Review of 
Literature $3.50 


Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men 


BY JAMES AGEE AND WALKER EVANS 
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A THOUSAND AND ONE POEMS 


THE VIKING BOOK OF PO! 
PEAKING WORLD. ( 


tor rh, Viking Pre 


TT HAI Hoc 
vith venty-five-| 
t4 < c( I ( I the 
S f to Delmore Schwartz 
a nr ine ind Ulies K 
n \ th I A 
| V¢ ) I 
of I Mr. Aldit 
f t f 4 
i 
ft 1i\ equate crit n of 
| es involve the 
f y te atch, or surpass, tl 
1 


But this takes too much time. Mr 


t 1 these matters over f{ t 
ni ( OVE. is Nn ¢ 1 
f n his volume early in Septe 
r ne¢ Oo meet in h rdly I | 

by saying simply, Yes, it 1s a ge 


one indeed. That, in short, 1s the 


BY ROLFE 


S 
4 
l | , | ¢ 
od vy ti edit 
4 " + 
| i | Ire 
) If S Ol 
( n } dp’ 
Dp ! ( ana 
( 
Py, ¢ 
i y ‘ ' 
I 1 
rl ( ( if 
7: = 
r 
in antnoiocy id tO a 
] > } © 
VIEW In making anothet 
] tiar 
I onsiderauiot 


hirty years, making mental 
and reread: the reviewer, 
mber, with an October 1 
O ’ So he es apes 


od anthology, a very good 


review; from here on the 


r¢ f nm expect a series Of posts ripts not particularly 
( if essions I le | ff e€ading. marginal notes 
Subject to revision, and so on 


Mr. Aldington’s introduction 


to his publisher, gives an account 


do. His anthology is “general” a 
sonal’ (he defines these terms); 
distinguished from ‘academic at 
posed his own preferences and 


spectives, sufficiently for the read 
what correction he finds necessar 


prefers the writers of the Tudor 


else: next the romantics. He co 
ee 

major poet, thinks well of Swi 

Dryden's songs ‘‘a frigid lewdne 


In these matters Mr. Aldington 


assurance and the courage of his 


of the book 4: by far the most di 
the most vulnerable to ticism 
anthnole < modern pocts ( 

or of modern American por 
Frost on must be considered a 
il tentat ( Mr Aldin ton see 
aware that his contemporarie: 


; to modern po tr) 
re diffidence. Here hi 


in the form of a letter 
what he was trying to 
distinguished from ‘per 
popular and ac sthetic : as 
1d historical He has ex- 
prejudices, tastes and per- 
r to apply right at the start 


y to make. Mr 


Stuart period to everybody 


Aldington 


] ? 
nsiders Browning our Jast 


nburne, finds in some of 


YS, is I 


general. He points out that this section 


{ iit } o¢ ¢} ' tin 
Hicult and at the ifyi¢ lime 
it doe not claim to an 
| + , 
of modern British poetry, 
} ; 
} ‘ > 1 
The section from Robert 


more or les experimental 


is fully and uncomfortak ly 


ire living men, with their 


HUMPHRIES 


, ( iwkit 
( ybo knows that tl Cv t 
t r ! st of ¥ anth 
ere *% att? as ¢ 
, 
{ \ n on ! rone thir i Wit cg. 2 
f ely ang ft S pu i 
ot a tft re 1 ! ft 
4 
i 1 ind i } ct 


( 1 
{ ha < ( t} | i 

o! A oO! 1 ] M ‘ 
i ore have ecn WOTk ( \ | 
< zon names Ens ish and A | 

‘ | \“ ( f | 
Mr. Aldington has not come 1 the 
it i 100 Casic to Pp! h the horse I rt ¢ 

Mr. Aldington thinks it one of the o 
nthe I t< pot the In KNOW IC VC 1 t if 
phrase His attention might be called. in thi 


to the fact that The Me ins to Attain Hay Py Lite 


9 to Henry Howard, Ear! of Surrey, 1 


paraphrase, if not an exact translation, of M 


beginning Vitam guae faciant beatiorem 

We t not have noticed, had not Mr. Aldi 
our attention to it in his remarks about Dr. Jol 
of the Poets,’ that he has omitted Addison and 
ndex of first lines, therefore, includes neithe 


firmament on high 
And thi tarts 


tne course of hy prey ration Mr Aldington n 
d 


I 


us off on another train of 


mpl rl ; ; | 
the complete work of the por quoted but a 
I | 


+} Yl 1 


’ ' ' 
other collections and anthologies 


Yet one valua 
reference he seems to have overlon ked entire! 
Hymnal 
Home. and. stretching a point. Kipling’s Rec 


| ! 
pre in unholy th t that the Ar in 
r e for the aesthet than tor the mor ( 
oat 
e tor Crvice c tre Ga t Ould be r 


nor ‘Bye-low, babe, lie sti! 


ther 
{ toker 
h il 
Om? ( tw 
( t da WI 
eT lot if 
( wel 

re. | 
ions of the 


connection, 
attributed 
a very close 


rtial’s poem 


ngton called 
son's “Lives 
Watts. Hi: 
The spaciou: 
| and slum- 
thought. Ir 
only read 
0 consulted 
le work of 
the Church 
onal. It 1s 
church ; is 
those su 
nowledved 


enting 


nie pre ( neithe the amount of! pe 
Or ic Other hand one 18 impre ed 4 ct oredl ( 
by what seems to be an awful lot of stuff in pr of wom«e 
not ve tle or profe ! OOd « of it lit 
far and affected. This 1 ht have been reduced 


no matter how much you like Elizabethan paiety 
grace and elegance 


conveyed by fuller evidence of their capacity 


or ( avahier 
} 


and flattery for the fair more adroith; 
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EDWIN LANHAM ELLEN GLASGOW ROBER 
Thunder in the Earth In This Our Life | So It 


A violent, mushroom Texas oil town in the 1930's provides A magnificent story of modern life in America by a d 
the setting for the dramatic story of Cobb Walters, drunk with guished novelist. “IN THIS OUR LIFE may be safely 
luck and life, and the three women who love him. "A swift signed to rubbing friendly shoulders with such masterp 
vibrant tale, full of action and suspense .. . as a fast, exciting of realistic fiction as Thomas Hardy's JUDE THE OBS¢ 
yarn it is tops N.Y. Times Book Review. 570 pages, $2.75 and Edith Wharton's ETHAN FROME."—Pdiladel phia 
letin. $ } t 7 


GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


Victoria’s Heir: JOHN FAULKNER EWALI 
| The Education of a Prince Men Working Gern 





In the guise of a biography of Albert Edward, Prince of The novel about a deep South family by William Faulk 

Wales, who became King Edward VII, he has written what younger brother. “Sound, honest, unaffected American 
amounts to an episodic social history of England from 1841 to porting, and excellent comedy and good sociology, as w i has 
1901... Mr. Dangerfield has revealed scholarship and Resembles TOBACCO ROAD, THE GRAPES OF WRATH KAMPF. tl 

imagination of a high order .. . His lucidity of mind and his or even WHISTLE STOP, but it has a bitter sincerity 
irdonic wit entitle him to immediate recognition as Strachey’s humorous veracity of its own.”—Ralph Thompson, N. ) MAN’ 

N.Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrated, $3.00 Times $ 








VIRGINIA WOOLF’S i. 
BETWEEN THE ACTS | 


The last work of prose fiction by Mrs. Woolf is a literary event of first im- 
portance, “the last work of the sole indisputable genius among contemporary 
British women-of-letters.”—Hudson Strode’s front-page review in the New 
York Times. It isa modern novel, the scene an English village in the year 1939. 

$2.50 
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-S 
S ROCKWELL KENT EDITION CAROLINE AND EDDIE BELL WILLIJ 
“ - a 
Paul Bunyan Thank You Twice Withi 
A new edition of the standard version by Esther Shephard or How We Like America The St 
Mrs. Shephard’s version of these tall tales is an enduring “Delightful as it is tactless,” Time said of this outspoken ps 
Issi¢ y Hansen has said, “Ie is the Paul Bunyan.” record by the two British evacuees, aged 10 and 12. Half of ~ = 
Rockwell Kent, who has long been enthusiastic about the Canada is laughing its head off, the other half is furious, and a 
book, has now done 24 full-page drawings and numerous the storm of controversy is spreading fast in the Unired i 
iller ones for this great epic of the American fronuer. States as more and more readers are discovering what these ee 
Illustrated and designed by Rockwell Kent. $2.50 two quick-witted British youngsters have to say about i aniitae, 
and our neighbors to the north. $1 


KATHRENE PINKERTON 
Two Ends to Our Shoestring 


LEWIS 
Fait 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 
Saroyan’s Fables 


> Ma kcot rl, Bra ce an d 


The " iple who made a success of never 

‘Thousands 1 pon thousands of readers will put A beautiful thing about Saroyan is his family, his grand A new, pc 
' vn i sigh, Why ae vr they have done just the mother, his uncle Aram and all the other uncles and aunts erits the 
kind of thines the Pinkertons have done? . . . 1 think it's These twenty-seven fables he heard from them, and they are treighted 
going to be t most successful of Kathrene Pinkerton’s to be published November 13th in a limited, signed edinon s ¥ Stal 
books so far Joveph Henry Jackson, San Francisco Chron- richly decorated by Warren Chappell. Advance orders are now i ence 
icle $2.75 being taken at all bookshops. $7.50 
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ROBERT PAUL SMITH 
So It Doesn’t Whistle 


JOHN DOS PASSOS 
The Ground We Stand On 


A new kind of history —as t 


| by a young author whom the Boston He rald i 
on Eocene. Wee, gentlemen, is a discov Thae reads like a fas Seaekehaie es at an iste water has 
have a definite and promising talent cannot be characters. Only a novelist, a ft and a 
Those who feel they were the first to rill r sharp-eyed reporter like John Dos Passos could ve written 

r Kafka or the New Yorker short stories should it. Her s what we are i 
Smith has goe cing way history that reads like fiction, 2d printis $3.50 


SO IT DOESN'T WHISTLE, Mr 


EWALD BANSE 
Germany Prepares for War 





HARRY EMERSON WILDES 


Anthony Wayne: 


Trouble Shooter of the American Revolution 

















ed in response to popular demand. “While the An unusually ¢ igh, vivacious, entertaining and sign 

s been distracted in the jungle of Hitler's MEIN cant biography, fully documented and based 1 h mate 

he actual textbook of the German brain trust which rial hi t ble t H« le Gen 

German military machine apparently has been W ayne her bi is don Claude M 

ANY PREPARES FOR WAR."”—N. Y. Herald Trib- Y i, Zz i A § | | of one 

With 1l maps, $3.00 ( America imic | n r $3.75 

° 4a ° 47 
Everywhere hailed as the “All Quiet” of World War II. 
“As human and real as a nightmare is this first-hand account of the Fall of | 
France by a soldier of the French Army. That enormous and intricate catas- 
trophe might have cramped the hand of a Tolstoi. Hans Habe has turned it into | 
the most vivid book World War II has yet produced. He tells nothing he did | 
not see with his own eyes.” {th printing, $3.00 | 
— — miapnaniionn —— —_ 
} 
WILLIAM H. CHICKERING LEWIS MUMFORD 
2,9 . . 
Within the Sound of These Waves The South in Architecture | 
The Story of Old Hawaii An interpretation of the two great architects, Thomas Jef fier - 
son and Henry Hobson Richardson, = m the S« jah & ave to j 
f history and lore of romantic Hawaii are rooted in facts America, with a discussion of the pro blems and py I1Es 
exceed all fancy, so this first history of Hawaii's kings of American architecture —and our whole culture —t oday. 
ple is a fascinating record for everyone who has been It may seem a far cry from a study of Southern architecture to | 
: by the magic of the islands. Here are drama and the international crisis, but Mr. Mumford shows that the rela- | 
i try set against the gorgeous backdrop of Hawaii. tionship is actually a close one.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 | 
Illustrated by John Kelly. $3.00 

ROBERT FITZGERALD | 
LEWIS MUMFORD Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus | 
Faith for Living An English Version | 
“Robert Fitzgerald, whose translations (written in collab 
) w, popular-priced edition of “a book for our time thae tion with Dudley Fitts) of the Alcestrs and the Antigone have | 
| rits the attention of every thinking American ... A book been widely praised, has now translated what is, perhaps, 
C ted with both knowledge and wisdom, clearly and Sophocles’s noblest play, the OEDIPUS AT COLONUS ... 
y stated .. . | know of none of recent years with more His language is modern and even colloquial, and . . . speaks | 
e for our time.”"—J. Donald Adams, N. Y. Times more directly to our ame than chat of any other rendering. ’— | 

$1.49 Book-o}-the-Month Club News. $1.50 
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nay resent somewhat the author’s frank admission 


faults as man, but they are even more likely to 


’ 


to put in—for at least in Mr. Mackail’s pages the 


1 1 1 ' 
the book either leaves out or what perhaps, was 


t appears rather less a great genius than an exce ptionally 
industrious journalist who worked a vein for all, 
- 


ps rather more than all, the vein was worth. Of Jiter- 


; there 1s a very little, of personal portraiture—by 
rdy method quite a I it, but of the business details 


reer there is a positively st ipefying amount. From 
Barrie began his professional career on a Scotch 
to which he contributed 1,200 words a day in 


rn } ! 
0 book reviews and two special articles a week 


wo different pen names, a continuous stream pour d 


is pen; and we are spared no details of what he wrote 
he planned to write, what editors accepted or what 
scted, what he earned or what he didn’t earn, how 
mposition succeeded or how it didn’t succeed. And in 
1 one comes to feel that Mr. Denis, perhaps Barrie 
ought of the great apostle of tenderness and senti- 
much as Arnold Bennett in the diaries seems to think 
lf—that is, as of a writing machine whose success 
estimated by the number of words produced per day 
average effectiveness when measured in terms of 
ind popularity. 
Mackail takes it for granted that Barrie was a d 
man and 


nted that the shadings of the picture, which are not 


preat genius—takes it, indeed, so much 


for granted, come to seem more conspicuous than he 
ended, with the result that the whole story is Jess 
than admirers have usually assumed. Margaret 


is a stubborn and difficult old woman; Barrie him- 


in, capricious, and furiously self-centered little man. 
1 be generous, but only on his own terms and to 


who pleased him; as for his famous charm, he “could 
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times to the present day, by the Associate Professor of Ti 
American History at The George Washington lt vers Ort 
this book, L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American 
Union says, ““The publication of this work means a very 1 il 

to our country as it will give to students throug 

Linited States the material which they will require for an adequate 
| comprehension of the history and culture f the couatries of 
| 1 1H t t¢ 
Latin America Index, bibliography, 960 pages, 100 maps. $ ) 





FREEDOM...IN A WORLD AT WAR 


ESCAPE FROM 
FREEDOM 


By ERICH FROMM 


HE thesis of this brilliant book is that democracy, having 

freed man from a large measure of restraint, has also deprived 
him of security; and that nazism and fas n are a rejection of 
individual responsibility, an attempt to throw it blindly onto a 
super-state and leaders. It warns that the democractes must not 
be content merely to fight against totalitar sm; they must seek 
things to fight for. The author is a distinguished psychologist, 
formerly of Heidelberg. Ruth Benedict of Col 


mbia Universit 


says of it: “A challenging book which , bluntly states that 
we can know what furthers life and what blocks it."’ Raymond 
V. Bowers of University of Rochester says One of the most 
impressive analyses of modern culture that I have found in the 


405 pages, $2.50 


literature 


THE IMPACT OF WAR 


Our American Democracy Under Arms 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


Can America organize for war against totalitarianism without 












itself eoing totalitarian? Can we, like Switzerland, be "military 
without being “militaristic’’? Must civil liberties go by the 
ard? These are questions which trouble every thinking person, 


Pendleton Herring answers them by an examination of American 





habits, temper, and actions in every past crisis from 1776 on; 







he also discusses, calmly and with authority, the stormy rela- 
tionships between Congress and the executive, as it affects the 
success of our present program. Soundly documented, a book 
420 pages, $2.50 


to help every citizen clarify his thinking 


os COMING OCTOBER 13: The 
story of the world’s most tragi¢ 


blunder: I PAID HITLER by 












FRITZ THYSSEN. Reserve @ copy 
now, at your bookseller. 320 


pages, price $2.75. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Publishers - 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
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“Tt was a grand idea to make 


this surve Ye ”? __THE NATION 


PLANNING 
FOR AMERICA 


By GEORGE B. GALLOWAY and Associates 


a’ a volume fascinating to anyone following the 
earch for a better future, the men who are mint- 
mg anew America have their say—their story of what 
has been done to date and of what they are going to 
do. Such men as Earle S. Draper, Assistant Adminis- 
Federal Housing Administration; Ralph J. 
Watkins of The National Resources Planning Board; 
Mordecai Ezekiel of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; and some thirty other men and women of 
equal distinction discuss specifically and in general 
the fields of economic, social, national resources, 
defense, and area planning. Among his introductory 
chapters Mr. Galloway d “The Climate of 
pinion,” to make clear the distinction between a 
} 


trator, 


( ribes 


planned society and government by dictatorship, and 
us a whole, the book represents the latest and best 
t ight on one of the vital subjects of our times. 
713 pages, $4.00, at all bookstores, or 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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State and its 
occupations, educa- 
and hopes 
distinguish 

. With 
Kings, the 


Hill, 
the mill workers, the 


health control, the 


the great pel nages 
Dukes, Tom Woliec, O. Henry, 


nd large printing. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


The 


turn it on—or off, if it comes to that—whenever he 


and even those who came to suspect it, to suffer fror 


in a final desperate sort of way. to deny it. still knew j 


heart: r an thi 
Mr. Mackail 


] 


that it was about the nearest thin 


force He 


! 


absolutely irresistible was, 


too far from being an ideal husband to be held whol 


less for the very messy divorce case in which he app. 


} 


the injured party, while in connection with his fame 


tiring modesty it is not to be forgotten that on the « 
of the speech at Edinburgh which crowned his career 


more the apostle of shyness spoke entirely about h 


Indeed, Mr. Mackail applies 


first used about T. E 


a somewh it ] 


Lawret 


was said that he had mastered the art of 


to Barrte 
tive version of a phrase 
whom it 
into the Jimelight. 

Though literary analysis occupies a very small proj 
of the book, what Mr. Mackail does say about the sou: 
tendency of Barrie's writing is exactly what its severest 
have charged—namely, that he was in the simplest set 


the term an escapist. that is not so much a mat 


I 
believed in the reality of the world of his imagination ; 


w! 


to say, 


iO cONns( iously preferred to retire into playfu 


order to sparc himself what he knew existed. For son 


Mr. Mackail is inclined to think that it began in chil 


1 fan} 
A Adcll 


with the death of an elder brother—-Barrie early 1 
P and not to ex hanLe play for reality 
the intention its to defend th 

case could, I think, be made out by laying les 


Shaw was ty} 


not to grow u 


worth of his writing, a st 


and more on its inl 


origins erent quality 

the revolt against Victorianism because he insisted t] 
should live by ion and logic alo Barrie’s nove 
plays and essays may be taken to reply that, wh 
ought to do, the fact remains that they actually liv 


| } "W 
as much by sentiment, prejudice, and all the irration 


tics which give nostalgic memory its power. 


: Mpa 
Professor Dunkel’s little book (138 pages as 


the career of a m 


11 ) { . 
sensible and useful summary o 
fantastic reputation as a playwright 


1 ’ 
almost completely collay ed. More genuinely aloo 


Barric, Pinero ap; arently had a commonp! uce person lit 


he was equally vain; and Professor Dunkel makes lit! 
| ; 


tempt to represent him as more important than | 
although the insistence that it was lack of literary style 


condemned Pinero to eventual neglect seems to me t 
the false assumption that this lack of Itterary style was1 


an unfortunate accident. The truth its that Pinero 


whole mind, imaginati 


though Pr 


lacked distinction because his 
lacked = distinction ; 
halt he. rted 


in a chapter of less than six pages, Pine: 


character because, 


Dunkel 


makes a attempt to discuss | 


philosoy hy 
a reputation for advanced thought on the basis of a “| 


ophy’’ very little mor subtle, original, or profound than t 


of any conventional uppet middle-class Englishman ¢ 


neratron. Once more the style was the man. For 


revily and unpretentiousness the pr ent volume pl 


deserves to be the standard account. It corrects previou 


statem it 1s enriched with some revealing letters 


} 


appears to be rupulously accurate, 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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Hitler’s Murderous Logic 


P tN OF CONQUEST. By Joseph C. Harsch 


Double- 


Doran and ¢ ompany $2 50. 


VNnO represel 


H HARSCH, who present 
J ry in Berlin from the outbr 


ipermen with a gent 


not ne r +} e ne t 
st one ot tnose new | 
Conse 


pm iventures 


at than some ofr the 


© O1lCavues 
the a f 
seems to me one 


a of N 


, ' , 
who ts not only a ad 


iently his book may 
current offerings Dy 
In suggesting this I 


' 
umen of the DOOoK 


zi Germany which h: 


‘d the Christian Sctence 


f 
C¢ 


eak of the war until this 


is tor 


' 
attract iess 


only hope I am 
buying public, for Mr. 


I 
of the most ubstantial 
is yet appeared. It the 


a 
b te interpreter of their significan 


ice of a review it 1s pos 


1 
} 


iny aspects of tne 


sh inform 


ition. The food s! 


tligent collector of facts 
ible only to tou h on 


Third Reich about which 


tuation at 


! + + , 
ond winter of war was not, he finds, un- 


Pare 
$ y to the Germans. The plementary rations made 
P y looting conquered countries had convinced many 
t! is not un] rofitable. But the Germans’ ruthlessness 
it ting their victims may prove expensive in the long 
r the author points out, they have not merely missed 
a to obtain voluntary cooperation in their new order 
b won for their country a “hatred beyond redemp- 
t 
s of this book worth special mention 

a » Hit! 5 non method ni il ori lit 
M thinks, 1S 1n In f i on indard”’ of 
f } m thods u d by the Nazis to ivate a | 
t rel n pre +; on nation ocializa m oF sex 
oth of the birt! ind of the amus nt 
yning heroes; and on Hitler's relations with his 

last includes a very revealin yunt of Musso 
| ression to vassalage 

the section which most deserves study in this 
( hat on the German army. The wishful thinking 
( ibject indulged in so freely by the democracies 
| war has by now vanished. But we are still con 
f t why the German army—as an arm is so goed 
‘ to think that we can match itt imply by surpassing 
j hanical equipment. One thing that the Germans 
zed is that the old Prussian notion of a soldier as 
‘ ton is out of date in an age when real machines 


rge a part in war and mu 


I be 
i 


oleon's tt 


and learn to counter the t 
i introduced. Mr. 


accom} 


st, if they are 


erved by men trained 


Harsch does not 


Hat this end will not be 
} mak em 


lished unless the 


uch greater sa rif es 


to function 


to use intelligence and 


In a certain sense the Nazis have democratized the 


( rmy. Like Na offers a career open to 
t e old barriers between the officer caste and the 
oldier have been torn down: the officers all come 
l the ranks and are t 1ught to act as older brothers to 
t n. There is a great insistence on active leadership 
‘ ys have been found to minimize the paper work” 
\ erwhelms so many American ofh 

in only defeat the German army if we appreciate its 


tical innovations which 


gloss over the fa 


than they have yet been 
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A SYMPHONIC DRAMA OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
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THE NOVEL AND SOCIETY 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE MODERN NOVEL 
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novelists; a pica for all writers of fut 1 (0 Curn to ¢ 


human themes that portray the whole of life 
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deals with the psychological theores inv ed in social 
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anciudes abundant material from actual 
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ipoen to f | rnative, he is convinced, is the 
{ n of America as well as Europe by Hitler's Reich. 
H es reports of comversations with many German high 
offic1:als who made no at pt to disguise ther plans fora 


world hegemony. He analyzes at length the Herrenvolk myth 


hich forms the major premise of the Nazi syllogism. “Ac- 
ording to Nazi dogma,” he writes, “Germany, being su- 


»} 


ferior netghbors 


allegedly in 
lheretore, so their logic runs, any desire on the part of its 
ighbors to retain their own national identity is wrong and 


craminal. Theretore, any stey taken to destroy the nationalism 


of tl neighbe right 
Many Am«¢ ins have been slow to grasp the almost 1n- 
! of this monstrous and murderous logi 
fr. H whi findings are now being underlined in 
Lan Pi e, Pas Belgrade, and a hundred other con 
( ed t } mad real contribution to the under- 
sf < t Wik I ini o! N 


HE WOUND AND THE Bol SEVEN STUDIES IN 
iton Mifflin 


f ) ( indeterminate 
I i | to him y the 
t in! ot 


f ( t is the on 

i ho 5, and whose 

i tld. Ele rs are trying 
I " tine nt of nimus 

tive te ] I C1 of its experi 

en y | x months tn tl blacking fa tory 

t | 1 “a trauma { hich h tf 1 all his life’; 
of tormenting persecution and 


| 


ic in tl House of Desolation” of a 


' | nid ¢ whe r cal his 
' ‘ 1 him after his enchanting 
to ( no by t { | ialor’ of 
\ vhich he w ved “all hi 
‘ to Edith Wharton by the 
lo N Yi rlhood 
] } a t¢ pr | t 


\{ } tl re 
} { ' ' oO { the 
J 
| | 1 1 | i comp! 1 i¢ 
’ , ( f ore him to a 
} t t loo} } to | {cs 


i Ait are 3 widely documented ; their domestic. SO 
political conflicts are « losely traced; but tl 
in every case is the one which James's narrator | 
occaston and which mivcht hav 


listeners on a famous 


as this book’s epigraph: “I quite agree—in regard to ¢ 


ghost, or whatever it was—that its appearing first tot 
boy, at so tender an age, adds a particular touch. B 


| 


the first occurrence of its charming kind that I kno 


been concerned with a child. If the child gives the « 


another turn of the screw 


?”’ It is with that te 
elfect, with that twist of the screw of sensibility which ; 


pel irtist his special sense of truth 


pels in the and since 
which he can betray only at the peril of def 


Lhe Wound and ih DOW Is concerned 


| A | 
and a book illuminates the 1mm ediate pro 
’ 
‘ 1 1n mark Way 
\ e ' ; ‘ , 
mom \ t I if 4 a 
— 
pa riticism tends to consolidate its fo nd 
} ; { } 
( ) OV Ot co ) t! 
] } } } 
a ) ee ) et 
’ 2 : ’ ; 
I ( Cy) ) ) ] 1 | 
1 wl ] ' P ] 
an | Lal | {it al tt } ind | 
, - ’ 
ti OLY vith th ents t y have co 1. The 
life and t reap} as a of v h 


l ( ea I I Ol I I pl 
a . 
1 Iie O I } | i 

thi I I CX} > 10 Nd intuilions fF 

} I 
+} +} a ' , | 
n ( Oo 1OUS | Irpose m ¢ 1 5 
— 
} | ' _ } 
bec orbed by those for his process be 
, F , 
| I lan i re \ it seeks tor 
; ‘ rt 1, ] | f ’ rt ] ’ ] ‘ wr + 
conient of a back to its sensorial and instin¢ 


instead of carrying the idea forward into 


ymponents in history or in the individual 


I ea he valid and total record. To recover t 
1CAS OF TILCTALUI must D traced to the Instincts OQul 


from 1 
d 'n from vision, form from fantasy, meaning f 


n from the child 


rasa yet a symbol of the unstamped clay on which 
of character and EXPCTICNCe al written be omes 
of inv ition. When that happens, the critic 1 
} ' ] th +h thety lh) xv} 
HCCC l i Ol ned with the acstnetuic Values W 


in art as the end of a proces ; of intelligence than 


CX] {1 Valu that art takes on in its fullest hur 
| logical mean Values, in fact, give way to 
cna t I ind 1f ny count is to be held 
Mr. Wilson's lat essays, it 1s that these values arc 
oO! { ono is1on ¢ nmi ilculated, and the 
of lit ome incidental to the case histori 


hors or even tend to appear basically substitutive 


Ihe slights of his analyses and evaluations 1 
regrettable on his own grounds. If the work of lit 
; | i ; ; } ! ¢ | 
\ 1cvidcn Ol I Writers | ychological and mor i 
4 


its evidence must obviously be complex, uncon 
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ee i nee Bee aa a 
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ten than simple, conscious, and explicit; it 
nsurate with its com- 


hime seal in sik eoleion 1 Oe WALTER LIPPMANN says: 


uN nd at least as minutely discriminative as 
, . “This book is destined, I 
ed the n textual analyst. Mr. 
; oy ee determining influence upon the cour 
a) | ides that Kind Of naiysis nis findings f 
; H the outcome of the war. In form, 
1 pr : nts on va works of 
; the Congress of Vienna, it 
Kipling, Edith W yn, and Hemingway ar : . 
in the history of our own 
¢ 1 ey may ¢ 1 (as witna 
il Friend Kiplit I Gardener Mrs 





3 5 aa ail ay’s “For Whom ‘ > Bell Th a t ti 
vhicl | a as ; ine e econs ruc ion 


veral postscripts or footnotes which give untidy 
essays—and so remains wholly undefined 1n its of Europe 
nd glaring Iimitations ) represent judgments that 


on an author’s will than on his deed and so miss By GUGLIELMO FERRERO 
oint of critical discrimination. And though M 
Nn Or critica ais mination. AN¢ thougn $ JVir. 
ise of biographical documents is as sensitive as his sue 
' sci “In this important book an eminent historian 
feeling for creative acumen and sincerity, it is in- : , 
; ; ‘ A discusses how ... Europe succeeded in making 
it such documents remain at best fragmentary and . 
i a genuine, fruitful peace 

—N.Y. Times Book Review 


e in a way that the work of art, exhaustively con- 
not. When Rudolph Hess landed in Scotland last 


x or seven New York psychiatrists gave six or seven m 
‘ , ae it History as fresh as a newspaper. A narrative 
xplanations of his Pp yonological condition and his- 


: ie verve and unvarnished realism which are a 
n an eighth heroic member of the profession re- , ap 
: Ferrero specialty.”—Time 
make a diagnosis of a patient three thousand miles 

supplied a hint which neither analysts of character i 

¢ ; $3.50 e Third Large Printing 


; of art can afford to ignore 


Mr. Wilson curtails his proof and minimizes his 





he compensates his reader by opening up the books 


; ie , , 
and Kipling, by defining the fundamental prob 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


r Cane — ee ay 


Edith Wharton and Hemingway, and by taking us 
tter and meaning of ‘“Finnegans Wake” and the 
] 


an the worker improve his position 


of Sophocles in a way that is seldom the priv 


literary students and that he himself has not equa!ed in this battle of production? 


y 
biLILIS 


Proust in ““Axél’s Castle.”” And 





s of the details and implications of his in- YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWER 
ns, he gains in the speed, sympathy, and dramatic 


ss of his presentations—qualities that have become i Silas \ 
lost among the dialectic abstractions, solemn senti- FATIGUE OF WORKERS 


Its Relation to Industrial Production 





and brattish exhibitionism that are again coming 
for literary intelligence. The meaning he extracts by the Committee on Work in Industry 
rae ; 1 " of the National Research Council $2.50 
Philoctetes’’ may possibly over-allegorize that 
What are the causes of fatigue? What 
are the psychological origins of strikes, 
ver a moment when that meaning need d more slowdowns and voluntary limitations of 
defense output? What are the physical 
and mental reactions of industrial work- 
{1 on Lemnos with his loathsome wound but also ers to their working conditions? What 
can be done to improve conditions 4 


the problem of creative genius in the world, but 


' : 
inderscoring than the present one. Philoctetes 1s 


incible | Ow, which the best vers ot Troy discover 
‘ This clear, startling, unbiased, objec- 
tive book reveals the findings of a scien- 
tific survey conducted by a Committee 
appointed by the National Research 
Council, headed by L. J. Henderson, of 
the Fatigue Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to study causes of fatigue among 
workers, not only in factories but in 
aviation, dam construction, high alti- 
tude mining and other fields. 





! for their victory but which they cannot have unless 
the man with it, not as an outcast to be exploit d 
1 “but simpl +} eam ** 
but simply as another man. 
d of mankind for the gifted, rebellious, and dis- 
eS a ee a a ee creates, howe 
outsider who ts the artist 1s no greater, however, 


1 of the artist to honor his vocation, to remain 





in his isolated responsibility, and to respect his 


Every worker every labor leader 

+} x rl Sh . es . ‘ y ? y rK > ~e VY li ‘ 
i¢ world. The failure of Kipling in that vocation At leading every person inserested in tahoe 
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Huxley as Theologian 


REY EMINENCE: A STUDY IN RELIGIO . 
POLITICS. By Aldou Huxley. Harper $3.5( 


HE spiritual gyrations performed t 
\ H cy round in ndin t 
¢ bal ] na r 
i ¢ ni SO comple Cliy allenacec { thi 


‘ hink t an obsession with the 1 
I 
( ne ( S W icring oO pe \ 
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I C Po epresent Ald H ( 
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f t 1 co on with re 
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¢ I K, Ire nis tin om a large 
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O1OL nan at { time ¢ ould chew. | 
( ot s biography o French my 


the same time a political panjandrum of the fir 
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( Caf errorm the t of venutlexion before 

' : 
WhO i if iast found a pillar on which to | ‘ 
Simon Stylite Such a note as this about such a bor 


book written by one man with a religious mania 
ir man with a religious mani written by 
hom God and the ob; ao tld |} - 

whom God and the objects of the worid Nave esta 
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Kind OF armistice Dy | iradox, about a Saint who acl 





prolonged the paroxysms of the Thirty Years’ War 
he believed himself to be the instrument of the divi 
The militant mystic is the man who denies his 

the cross or condemns nations to mutual destruction 
story always expiates itself: flat voluntas tua. | 
templative mystic, that is, Huxley, is the man to w 
events and spectacles, no matter how overtly revolt 


nis Near©rt 


of hearts, apotheosized by the hand ot ¢ 
Thus Huxley cannot finally bring himself to cond 
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nd out the political crimes of his subject; the exor 


' 1 1 
God was somchow there: he can only seek to 


‘ é; : 
millions whom his subject's crimes made so dec} 


Between this study of a great ecclesiastic and IT. 5. | 
Murder in the Cathedral,’ a number of affinities « 
lly reveal aspects of the major dilemma of the 
an idl : 
porary mind. Thus both these works are a 
ny tov mu h with us Eliot S Becket succees 
tions offered by the glitteris 


Huxicy Father Joseph failed. But clearly to 





the urvent w:sue of existence 1s secn as 
en the secular as Lucifer and the divine 
And in their act of turning the head away from thi 
, t the amazing architecture of the transcendet 
P ! a } he ee ' 
rie hing icarly namely, that the pectaci or u 
; , | | , 
now are is a spectacle that is intolerable to a 






! 


this is a brilliant monograph on « 











t 1 in the olastic sense; and the apparent 
e Huxley tl nove € ls the embryo of a 
. logian with a Vedantic ax in his hand. If 
t no more ‘Point Counter Points,” there is now 
ti y ng possil O Pilgrim's I er 
P A such a book O nspar y thin a 
b I yf } ) Ow e 4 es of tl 

t WoO on O h i by IN 
it l ) ts On ie ex 1On ot {¢ 


were © 
- 
J 
~ 
< 


¢ n H with a ro ol wt novels 
k { no on with Go 1aZZiings ni in 
1 this ¢ 1m monk who was « ipa le at 
t me of Machiavellian crimes in the service of 
i | he de voted four hours cvery day to the con- 
t n of the Gi {he rd, that between these two the 
f rent and apposite GEORGE BARKER 


The Roots of National Socialism 


ILITICS: FROM THE ROMANTICS TO HIrT- 
By Peter Viereck. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


’ T' T so long ago some American experts in foreign 
| ex] lained German National Socialism and its 


{ rW rld leadership is a product of the peace treaty 
] 1 1 

es. History was viewed as a struggle between 

nots, as largely determined by economic mo- 


h of the success of National Socialism is due to 


t tance of these “explanations” in the United States 
Britain. History seemed to start in 1918, and 

' r decades and centuries were conveniently forgotten. 
J ynal Socialism has roots in German history 
vents of 1918 and 1919. National Socialism only 

older trends of German intcllectual development. 

fruit, the bit fruit, of long and spectacular 


The armistice of 1918 was regarded by many 


; not as a final outcome as a breathing spell 
iid enable Germany to resume power politics on a 

scale when the right moment arrived. That tt 
was largely due to the acceptance of the above- 


1 theories by well-meaning and less well-meaning 


different streams of German development met 

nal Socialism and gave it its strength and its élan. 

( the Prussian tradition: the other the romantic tradi- 
very well-written historical essay Peter Viereck 
ancestry of National Socialism from the political 
ism of the early nineteenth century to Adolf Hitler. 
e, some of the daring thoughts of the romantics had 
ticipated by German humanists. But with the roman- 
1 romanticism in Germany meant something funda- 
different from the stylistic and literary movements 
Great Britain and France--Germany deliberately, as 
puts it, turned its back on Western civilization. 


ny wished to be different; German thinkers for the 
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It avainst tl West’ 1s not 


] ? 
nave } Oo i iCd acline te revolt, not only 
) 
+ ’ ’ | 
i fh L Tri nd po! l estraints 
f h nity nst un versal unst intet 


on behalf of Vo/é and mother 


. Lo. 2 } — | 
1941 but his teacher Houston Cl 


1 War as ‘basically’ Germany's 


t { n and it osely related Americanism.” 
Ok 1 pen tin nd interesting study in 
if d natior [ hol \ He Gils SCS 
( Oo pr ll on ( or wih 1 
| k ( l KNOWN OU ] Lr¢ ny 
1 Ry 1 Wa famous only asan [ 


Viereck regards as representatives of roman- 


( first great upsur came in the Napoleon 


' , 

oleon w CO 1 by German romanticism as a 
{ O cn OF d O up as Of the lren h Revi : 
wan liberty, of rational equality, and of the 

1 of universally valid laws Napoleon’s rule never 

1 of Westert vilization. Hitler is a culmination 


Hitler and Napoleon are direct 
I 


Viereck regard 


most important single fountain-he id of Nazi ideol 


, 
ner ¥ the first to invent the synthesis of com- 
id racial chauvini the adaptation of romanticism 

J * 

ne a the d { i an aristocrat esoteric 

» a dem ( to the massé¢ On the 


though there is a 
between the plane on which Nietzsche pr 
vrote and Hitler lives today 
confined to Germany 


the de omposition of the Western heritage the 


of eth i o discernible in “social Da 
_ tion of history ¢ 
1 | O y the « ion of morally 

tical life. But nowhere has this at 
| h a depth, in ¢ sense of the word, as in 
roman period from Wagner to Hitler 
O| iC view, expr ed on one or two oc 
Germany's cultural pendulum will “inevitably” 


! 


rn pole, well founded? As a result of 


! ( true; then there will be not 
ZAUION IN Germany | it no ci l 
On t! er hand, Viereck assumes rightly 
! tat lcfeat would hav 1 whe ome 
cll t | ! | Gserman I Lus¢ thi time 
mn ti h na 
( { | { Cscr n 
! ( ral Ol inst 
( cf y « M with 
| if ( ( or 
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itself. Viereck in a strange paragraph praises 


“clearance of so many different kinds of 


deadwood, forgetting the many more Hitler-create 


] 


drances to free development and his own excellent rx 


about the difference between Napoleon and Hitler. ¢ 


whole, however, he presents a brilliant analysis with 


insight, and has proposed and proved an important 
by a well-documented and illuminating argument. H 


, ; 
render a distinct service by making for a deeper 
inding of Germany and of our own problems. 
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The Undiscoverables 


} 7 
tinued from page 328} 


n the two men emerged, walk- 
kly with their outer arms ex- 
» balance the heavy barrel, Don 
halt them. A 
{ in one of the fishing boats, and 


did not motor 
taldo, suddenly resolute, hurried 
» western quay toward the har- 


Suddenly he wheeled about 
iding at the head of the stone 
oked down at the boats. 
tangelo,” he faltered. 

enza,”’ Santangelo lifted his 
ngleted head sharply. 

1re—you are going out rather 
to that, Voscienza, the fish are 
tant today.” 
that the 


were still following the route 


harbor master knew 
ling days. 


er out?” he said timidly. 


much farther out, Voscienza, 
e thickest way down yonder.” 
lo began a fisherman's descrip- 


the spot at which he alleged the 
to be found, referring to rock 
s, and headlands by names 
fisherman knew but that fig- 
no m ip. 


changed 


hen they’ve their 
Don Cataldo mumbled stupidly, 
tangelo repeated all that he had 
th grave earnestness. The fisher- 
ugh they knew all that San- 
nonsense, lis- 


Was Saying Was 


word of it attentively. 
Half 
later the Archangel Michael 


ng launched, 


to every 

the official went away. 
though the un- 
patch of raw wood was a mere 

job. Don Cataldo 
he said sharply. 
informed that there 
ny fish today. It won't be any 


returned. 
Santangelo,” 
t been 


r out. 


”” 


t, you have been the 


ter began, in a tone that was 

tient and affectionately derisive, 
was too considerate to refute 
ildo’s absurd lie. 

[ said, Don Cataldo, they have 
into their heads to go down 
y the Black Teeth. There is no 
what they will do, the little 


It seemed that the little sar- 


re the most whimsical and 
of all the fish in the sea. 
Il be going to the Black 


the harbor master said with 
ind desperate cunning, trying 
He only succeeded in pgog- 


rvously. Santangelo put his head 


upon one side and thought hard. Bedda 
matri, he had made a stupid mistake 
“We shall go out to their track and 


follow them to the best place, Voscienza. 
Perhaps it will not be off the Black 
Teeth.”” And then Santangelo blundered 


again. “Perhaps Voscrenza would like 
beautiful fish. We 


pleased to select the choicest 


a basket of shall be 
ind most 
sardines He 


exquisite ol stopped. 


The old man was frowning. The 


sug- 


gestion that he was being offered a 


bribe put him upon his dignity 

“I shall watch where you go, with 
interest.”’ 

‘But what does it concern your honor’s 
office where we go?” Santangelo asked, 
with some irritation. 

’ the harbor master be- 
gan and cut himself short. Santangelo 
rallied. 


“Santissima sangre, you are not for- 


“In times . 


bidding us to go out?” 

“No,” Don Cataldo said weakly, and 
miserably watched the crew prepare to 
leave. But Don Cataldo was not Paulo 
Mori, the Fascisti chief, then absent 
from San Filippo, as the fishermen were 
aware. They had no great fear of Mori, 
but they would not have made any pre- 
tense of disobeying even an unexpressed 
command of his. And this noisy throw- 
ing about of gear and vociferation of 
orders which now broke out was only 
pantomime, as the harbor master should 
have known. They did not respect Don 
Cataldo, for all his aristocratic lineage, 
but in this world of arbitrary rulers and 
little 
Filippo, feebly governed by that cow- 
ardly, honest old man, was a harbor in 
more Therefore the 
fishermen Don 
Cataldo if they could help it. There was 
even a little tenderness in their hearts 


their shirri, the harbor of San 


senses than one. 


would not affront 


for the old man, who treated Mori with 
as much caution as they did. The Fascisti 
leader made his personal exactions 
through Signor Stefani, the fish factor. 
They were not much heavier than those 
of the Mafia had Bedda 


matri! how thankful the fishermen were 


once been 


that Mori had been accustomed to power 
long before the establishment of the 
regime. He had his machine under con- 
trol and permitted very little subordinate 
extortion. In other ports where power- 
hungry small fry had become rulers con- 
ditions were very different 

Don Cataldo from the 
battle of wills and retired to his office, 
whence he gazed with fretful indigna- 


withdrew 


tion over the harbor. He faced that way 
chiefly to avoid sight of the telephone, 
an instrument which he hated. It never 


seis 

453 

; ~ ! ] 

rang witl him alarm. He al- 

w 1 to t in iment not 
; ‘ 

merely to forestall his clerk, Petrucci, 

1 the eff t to pla te the thi Its 


peremptoriness and it incalculable man- 
ner of suddenly breaking out were in 
transferred, in 


imagination, to the caller 


variably 


the asso 1ation, the arbitrariness of most 
of Don Cataldo's callers was transfer 
to the instrument 

In truth Don 


hands had been as much 


Cataldo’s defeat at 
Santangelo’s 
due to the obscurity of the order given to 
He CO ild 


obedience by 


him as to his own weakness 
exacted immediate 

“Orders 
Catania, however, had merely told him 


have 


saying from my superiors.” 


to put himself into a ‘‘state of readiness” 
to carry out instructions contained in a 
recent letter. The day's rumor made him 
suspect that Rome was about to inter 
which event the 


vene in the war, in 


fishing fleet was to remain in harbor 
until further instructions. 
Pouting gloomily through the cracked 


windowpane, Don Cataldo tried to find 
comfort in the fact that the fleet had 
not yet departed Of course not: they 
haven't yet taken their night’s food on 


board. The women won't have it ready 


for another hour at least Optim: sm and 
pessimism weighed their chances in his 


resentful thought. Petrucci was coming 
Don Cataldo 
exclaimed, surprising himself. Without 


up the stairs. “Sporca!” 
completing the ejaculation he snatched 
open the door and frowned at Petrucci 
ht of the old 


legs, looked up. His mouth opened. Don 


Rico, catching sig man’s 


Cataldo was frowning furiously. 
“Go down, go away,” the harbor 
master commanded. 
“Go down? "Rico 
ejaculated. 


“Go down, I 


Sporca ‘arne,” 


don’t 
here,” Don Cataldo stamped with both 


want you up 


feet, though his soft slippers, his usual 
footwear even in wandering about the 


quays, made no authoritative noise 
“You say go down, Don Cataldo, but 
ple use forgive...” 
“Go down Petrucci began to 
rally. The harbor master, 


flinched. 


I said go down,” he 


momentarily 


roaked de sper- 
ately, and taking off his hat as if to 
buffet a telephone, he idded, a little 
hysterically, “and permit me to remark 
that there’s nothing so silly as a fat face 


with its mouth open.” 


“Eh, Don Cataldo,” Petrucci pro- 
tested feebly and backed down the 
stairs. The office door slammed. The 


harbor master did not dare to look out 
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of the window to see if Petrucci wa fist at them. The fishermen yelled at him "Voscienza approves?” Petruc ‘iT 
paz up at the office. In truth he was they chugged by, trying to combine — trying to obtain indulgence bet ( 
li disappointed with his some vhat respectful speeches of extenuation with ceding. The harbor master wi Bi 
vulgar thrust at Petrucci. It was not blasphemous asides to one another be cheated. He pursed his | ( 
quite as coldly classical as it might have None of them O} enly referred to the looked away 
been. When the fleet broke moorings, harbor master’s unspoken order to re- “I made the call from His ] f 
the telephone began to spit its poisonous — main in harbor, and he, fearful of over lency’s house. We discussed the 
bile at him again. It was only ‘Rico's stepping the limit of his instructions, of the morning and various : 
wile wanting to know what she sho ild did not dare to put his disay I roval into And, well, with Voscienza’s pert 5 
bring him for lunch, | the alarm put words. Soon the boats were all outside I said that you had not deemed 
end to an idea he had been enter and the lateens were being unfurled. actually to forbid the fleet to go 
tuning. He would not put in a call t They kept close together and altered they said you had done corre t 
Catania ourse to take the breeze cleanly into Cataldo. A coast-guard cutter ut ef! 
Petrucci was on the steps again. Don their sails. The Archangel Muchacl, command of a naval lieutenant \ m 
Cataldo dashed to the stairhead and in which had been hanging about in the rive this afternoon.” 
a stamping rage shook the handrail so bay, came round on an oblique tack For a few moments the ot 
that at threaten d to cor out oF I that would not join her to the fleet in master s face did not disc los« nl I 
socket. Petrucci shot down t ps and — side five mile Then, when realization came, he 
bolted Fecling nauseated, Don Catald t to cry. He was on the point of 
kh j i Don Catald vore down upon an iron bollard and ing Petrucci, the good, loyal, col 
valiantly. Presently he was dism d to red after the fleet. trying to ignore Petrucci. You could rely on ‘J 
find his mind made up to a new resolu Petrucci in the background. Finally he knew what to do. Eh! what : 
{ | ikit tin KCY Irom Il n | hit 1 i out an | beckoned to his Ci€rk rn body could stand Rice in a t 
went out, locked the office door, and What is it, idiot?” he snapped at Don Cataldo’s heart swelled as 
dl led talt Io delay the m Rice his sight a little dim, at the f ( 
ment when he must open his mouth he With your permission Voscienza.’ with the absurdly small feet. ] 
( ied to round the harbor to its en Go on, I told you to speak op iK does it matter about his little { 
rat n th vestern le. Signor up, man.” his presumptuousness. It w ' 
fish rer and rincipal Lhe t¢ lephone was ringing ] struggle for the harbor mast . 
J nt cct ry of the ¢ ai ouldnt get into the onice, Don melt into a flood of effusive 
( San | ind ( {¢ | Rico good man, good 
ry ir the | ia VAS ¢ \ Let it ring,” the harbor master mum irmured, and stood up a 
! y from the factory o1gnolr bled, miserably defying his dismay the huge forearm of his cler} | 
Stefani nded his horn furiously. H« Begging clemency, when it stopped to my office and takera litt 
1 Don Cataldo out of the way I went to the exchange The call was As Your Excellency wi 
Stefani y rlittered with excitement from Catania Rico's vague gesture disturb | 
Cy iin laf anead right Lh. Mother of God from Catania?” Cataldo a little Perhap Petr ’ 
th » Caltagiron houschold Te Yes. Voscienza.” polished up a version ot what 
i of the town to Well was all Don Catald pened. Perhaps he was keepit 
Catan Ihe harbor master hurried could say thing back. However, on the 
may, his kn joints “V ose; i Petrucci took ste] the harbor the clerk begar 
fa blank with anxtety forward and put his little feet together: volubly, of many things, as 1 
1 | On | lett the motors were His fat hands were clasped together in lem were indeed settled. At tl 
chu ie toud Lhe fishing boat cf front of him. The harbor master looked — of the office steps the harbor 1 
ing to shiz anxiously his subordinate If vour Rico the key. The clerk did 1 
isters and men yelling Excellency wall permit spec : his way uj the stairs with hi 
u ye \ crisis im the What is it cess of vigor. Inside the office 
n Filippo fish mn Of | NZA Rico stepped another Don Cataldo’s chair away from 
pant e nearer and spread his hat and spinning it round stood 
Don Catald What shall we do, ‘Rico tially beside it, one huge black 
| ’ | \ | } 1 y r ix lency has not tol ime his fist pon the back. When ni 
I n hi pr lem Petruca squirmca and was was Ss ited he lodged himselt 
[ “ROOK BARGAINS ilent a while. Then he blurted, “But 1f tool and with difficulty crossed 
now! UNA Your Excellency will pardon my unfor- — lard-like legs and stared out « 
; : , ty, . wet ° presumption | put in a call te dow. Don Cataldo rose and 
vanes " Heatt hist Catar pon your behalf He did not his way to the cabinet where th 
Ww M ~ M H ( tinal hen the HDurcaucratl had i Wa kept Lhe {1 h n fl et h 
‘i "Bisa: & oe Viking sumed his caller to be the harbor master — its course again and was going ¢ 
A " tt a t | | cd himself off as Don previous night's location It 
a an , Da Without Cataldo matter now. 
M uM ' by Eug , 
tae ee ee ee ee 88 Mother of God!" “TH give him Black Teeth t 
- Bo “ ~ ppg mom , I said Vosesenza was Out in the har- morning, Don Cataldo said 
" M rns Cc 4 t ; - err 1 : ( or talkin LO thre fi hermn i edly Ihat | will Ih fish i 
Well. go on, man.” Don Cataldo’: the Black Teeth, indeed! As who « 
W wn K BAZAAI B'way, N.Y, ¢ uspense was unbearable. believe such a thing!” He smiled 
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{ held out the diminutive glass 

[ 

; ‘ , ‘ 

‘ nd he ch ed affectionately 
: j plating that acorn shell of 


hive fi 
LLULPCS TIdst ¢ 


, ( ge t of 
eful, Rico. Don't swallow the 
| ll,’ he jested 
Excellency will ve me 
' once again, there is a favor | 
, ‘ o ask 
rtainly k iz. good Ri O 
f I may, I should ltke to take 
lays’ lea owing to me 


rom this mor 


] ee 


f ; 
ed you may.” A moment 
rbor master was invaded by 
i¢ 
Why did hts clerk wish to 
| } st at this moment 


days are 
ren’'t they 
Don 


take only Cataldo 


| 


two, 
pleased to authorize it, in 
t l book ?”’ 


the harbor master muttered, 


in spite of his efforts to reas- 


f. Petrucci turned to his desk 
out an authorization. Then he 


toward his superior. 


I 


; 1 :; 
lo signed the re 





nit th erK began 
' 
} ny na O mas 
, 11 ' ' 
I l O red nin i ) i¢ 
O WwW Yy, his fee 
If I nay ady S YY lf | 4 
| 
‘ 1 hay en wise of 
j ) in the | 10 


1, that doubtless true 


» hardly invites. Your Excel- 


i whites of Petrucci’s 


: ; 
is he glanced upward at the dig- 


k 
paltry face of the King 
, His Majesty, yes, and that is good 
} hould, in this world of asperi- 
t n to protect oneself 
I think we ought to send 


+ + ' 


1ard cutter out to the 


ittitude. The cutter is just 






y the way. You will not want 

. office when the lieutenant pre- 

~ elf. I shall go now therefore. 

ked for an interview with 
fori.” 





r Mori!”” Don Cataldo’s head 








S 


swam as he stare< 


recklessly and 


in total YI ivention Of 


revuia 


tions describing a sw 


curve in the harbor 


Yes, I understand that he has been 
granted a commiussior1 my 
though I understand also tha e will 


t 


Stay here, please You can » NOW. 
There will be business to attend to 
Excuse me, Lx llency ‘ ! have 


given me leave since six oclock this 
morning.” The clerk pointed to the 
record book 

"Rico, you cant leave me 

1 } ; 
harbor master drew himself up at 
added, 


leave Is can eled, 


and with feebly severity, 
Excuse me,” the clerk said and ran 
down the steps, leaving the door open 
behind him 
For several minutes 


the page in the record 


brooded over 


book. Then he drifted to the door. The 
fleshy race, 


type, of one dressed in the uniform of a 


ageressive and Roman in 
naval licutenant was 
The 


bly designed shoes, and his 


lieutenant wore pointed. fashion- 
unliorm 


Noting these details of 


dress, Don Catalda was filled with 


was cut amply. 


on- 


, ! eS os . 
tempt and fear. A political, he thought, 
nd | ked into the of 


nave the 
honor to address the present harbor 
master?” The ] r voice 
yf the 
Don Cataldo moistened his 


i 


suggested that he was a Roman 


Campagna. 
li 


flourish of 


ps. The lieutenant, with a reduced 
ceremonial courtesy, lodged 
the letter in his trembling hats 
“Confound,” Don Cataldo gas| ed. 
The letter slipy d to the floor 
“Drop it if you 


hel 


Roman began lightly, but as he con- 


tone pecame 


] +] } 


spiteful. “Doubtless the bure 


tinued his 
tania will have told vou tt yntents. 
You're out. That being so you 
No, I don't want any ol 
planations ” Don ¢ ataldo had not 


once your @€X- 
been 
yffer of 


but now his cheeks flushed 


going to make the conventional 
assistance, 
with a little blood 
“Confound it, sir. Don't you 

you shouldn't use a speed of more 
four knots in y 
peated His courage began to 
but de | 


erately seizing the | 


Cataido drew himself Ip ar 1 said, with 

remarkable control, ‘in my or?’ 
Lieutenant Varchi was no tantly 

brought to a confused awarer f his 


vulgarity 





in @a* pe 1 f th ry 
VOICE (;0 on. Old man. Gs ) n, 
b 1} y 


i series of sl iT} pr 5 nt ld 
if n imme out « to tif { 
form at the head of tl tair Lhe ottice 
loot | ed behind Don Cataldo 
Gripping t handrail he tried t to be 
bt 
aware of th tenant's fa n the 
other le of the pane 
Fatoret mumbled forme 
ha Or master of Sart bilippo ] ive 


loor Was ropen 
Lieutenant Varchti | ished 
Cataldo’s shoulders with his fingertips 


“Confound,” the old 


nant said 
They pushed 


other several times until Don Cataldo’s 


with shrill spite one an- 


illow him to ex 
He turned. 


away, accepted a little push in the back 
HTH 
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is would not 
change pushes any longer 











{ Jtopia” 
“His mastery of the sub- 
ject gives him a special 
right to be the historian 
of the ‘red decade’.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr, The 
Nation. 


“A record, at once bril- 
liant, thorough and valu- 
able, of one of the stran- 
gest lapses into utopian- 
ism that ever afflicted a 
large part of the Ameri- 
can intelligentsia.”—Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, 
Saturday Review. $3.00 


At all bookstores, 


or the publishers 
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and stalked stiff kneed and slightly con- 
, 
! 


; 


fused in the vision, down the steps to 


Lhe door slammed 


the silent quay 

again. Don Cataldo frowned and 
adjusted his tunic. “Fatoretto,” he said 
with cold distinction. Then he broke 
mto a soul-satisfying flood of vulgar 


disparagement 


lo be continued next week | 
IN BRIEF 
SCUM OF THE EARTH. By Arthur 
Koestler. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50 


This chapter from the life of the a ithor 
Noon” is a kind of 


It is the story of his life in 


of “Darkness at 


mivhtmare 


France from the outbreak of war until 
his escape to England via Africa. Most 
of this time he spent in the horrible 


Vernet. To 


Koestler and many of the other inmates 


concentration camp at Le 


even that was better than what they had 


been through in other countries before 


the war, for, as he says, the standard of 
comparison in the treatment of human 
heir had “crashed to unh ard-of 
depths Although — the French beat 
their political prisoners almost daily it 
was not to death. But why were they 
held at all? Because they wer suspect. 
Why? Becau they were known to have 
been in concentration camps in_ the 
countries from which they had fled to 
France. Why? For defending in those 
countries the values for which France 
v now at last fighting. This is what 
cin happen in the most logi al nation 

bureaucracy rotten 


on earth when the 


omebody at the top is shifting the 
pr es beneath your feet. Let no citi- 
zen of any country say, “It can’t happen 
h Every reader of this book will 
f pelled to look to his own think- 
iN ind his own duty as a citizen. 
MUSIC 
NDER the tit ‘A Musician 
| i} two mall volumes of 
l by the | Donald Irancts 
j y have been | i ed by the Ox 
ford University Pr one with the 
I | of M (161 
| ) the oth with thr botatle 
M il Lexture (o pape he. ) 
I first gives us the Cramb Lectures 
\ 1 lovey delivered at the University 
of Gs in | ( the md the 
A | tur which he d red at 
the University of Liverpool in 1938. 


And they offer an integrated statement 


ide as 
articles in 


and development of some of the 
in a body of writing—the 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and Cob- 


Chamber 


bett’s “Cyclopedic Survey of 
Must 
the Reid Orchestra reprinted in ‘Essays 
im Musical Analysis,” the editions of 
Bach's “Well Tempered Clavier’ and 
“Art of Fugue” and Beethoven's so- 


the famous program notes for 


natas, the other articles, pamphlets, lec- 
tures—of which Ernest Walker says 
rightly in his preface: “There is nothing 
like it in all English nor, so far as I 
know, in any other language.” 

“He had read and remembered in 
detail,’ says Walker, ‘“‘and, what is 
more, methodically assimilated into his 
scheme of aesthetics, every 
page of live music from Byrd and 


personal 


Lassus and Palestrina to the end of the 
nineteenth century, with a great and 
varied mass of twentieth-century music 
in addition. The live music, I say; he 
was not the kind of scholar who is in- 
terested in a fact simply as a fact, and 
about dead music he did not worry 

He was not interested in composers’ 
biographies: he knew Beethoven's works 
backwards, but cared nothing for his 
life—and less than nothing for attempts 
to correlate his music with the French 
Revolution.” Tovey’s prodigious know!- 
edge and scholarship, in other words 
were not those of the musicology that 
has descended heavily and alarmingly 
on our musical life. He concerned him- 
self not with matters like ‘Dissonance 
in Early Polyphony up to Tinctoris” but 
with Mozart’s concertos and Haydn’s 
symphonies; he discussed them not as 


documents in cultural history but as 
works of art to be experienced as works 
of art; and when he poked his head in 
among their notes he was impelled by 
an intense love and enthusiasm and un- 
derstanding for music that made warm 
and alive and excitingly significant the 
technical minutiae he emerged with tri- 
umph unt ly. 

A great mistake was made in publish- 
in these two volumes 


ing the lectures 


without the pass of music with 


which Tovey illustrated his ideas at the 


pes 


piano. “To quote at anything like the 
length required would have turned a 
book into an aloum of music with 
innotations,”” explains the editor, Hu 


} 


bert J. Fo But that is what a book 


should ! ( 


has real meaning only for 


- since a statement 


Wout Must 


the person in whose mind tt is correlated 


with the music it refers to—the person 


who can } rovide the musical illustration 
himself from his experience of musi 
or the person for whom the mu ical 
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illustration is supplied by the g td 
or writer. Even with the illustratio. : 


Tovey’s lectures could have been 








stood only by musically educate 
sons whose experience and te 
knowledge enabled them to per 
what he wanted them to perceive 
passages of music, and understand 49 aa 
points they illustrated. But publ 
the lectures without those passages {y.,9—=— 
ther restricts their audience to the Vol 
sons whose experience of music — 
as to enable them to supply oi F . 
their own illustrations of Tovey’s IN 
servations. i 
One must regret that these lectugq TH 
were not delivered here, and that 7 t D 
was not brought here to do at an An loc 
can university the extraordinary wor i ,. 
did at the University of Edinburgh. Hq } . 
visited this country about fourteen yeug 9 C 
ago, and announced a second vi AR’ 
the next year which did not come of ™ 
and in 1934, when I was looking | N 
some way of getting machinery in : Ir 
tion to bring him here, someon¢ T 
ranged a meeting with the head of on4 
of our musical institutions who w 
he still is, a power in the ¢ L 
political world and, as such, 
group that was bringing Europeaq E 
scholars to this country. Yes, he li 
coldly, he knew about Tovey; | 
were greater scholars in Europ A 
Tovey. Did I know of Professor A ¢f BO 
the University of X who had writ ; 
about the use of a certain cader 
the eleventh century? Did I know I 
Professor B of the University of Y\ h 
had written about the use of son \ 
else in the twelfth century? Did I ki 
of Professor C who had writt 7 
the use of something else again int [ 
thirteenth century? These were the: R 
whom he was interested in bring: 
here, and who eventually were brougt i LE’ 
over. There were good reasot me 
bringing them: what musicology 
find to say about the relation of M 
zart’s G minor Symphony to other mus 
and to the culture of its period ha M. 
interest, its value. But not—for “ 


the interest and value of the sym 
itself experienced as a work of art fo! 
and by itself. And for me, there! 

there were better reasons for bringing 


over Tovey. B. H. HAGGIN 
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